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URSUING the course indicated at the head of 
the previous paper, and aiming” at an accurate 
appreciation of the change which has taken 
place between this Cathedral as it was and as 
< it is, we turn now to the interior. 
The best mode of approach is from the West. 
“Here one feature has remained the same, alike 
in the unrestored ‘Cathedral and the restored, though in the 
latter ‘it is more emphatic, because the view from this point 
towards the East is now more far-reaching and free. This 
_ feature is the descent—by two successive flights of four steps 
-each—from the level of the street outside tothe floor of the 
i: ee Vave. This is a most peculiar characteristic of Chester Cathe- 
dral, and perhaps almost without precedent in England. If the 
memory of the writer is correct, something of the same kind is 
to be seen in that interesting church at Clermont in the 
Auvergne, where the First Crusade was proclaimed. Another 
instance is to “be found at Burgos in Spain. No doubt some 
other examples. of a descending entrance into an English church 
might be ‘produced ; but they cannot be very numerous. Here 
in Chester this arrangement has been probably caused simply 
by the geological structure.of the site. At the West of the 
r Cathedral the rock rises to the surface, whereas towards the 
East ‘it, descends, falling to a. depth: of twelve or thirteen feet, 
2 1e base of the wall at the extremity of the Lady Chapel, 
; ee taskeved i in the earlier of these papers, where the work 
2 of ‘underpinning’ ’’ was mentioned.+ 
cs a When we reach the general level of the floor, and as we begin 
0 move eastwards along the Nave, the sharp contrast of old and 
ne is. well before us. The change which has been accom- 
; “is most remarkable. And, first, the visitor may be 
‘invited. to. look, upwards. There he will see in the middle space 
arich vaulted roof of oak, which cost £5,000, while the aisles 
have beer | vaulted in stone at an expenditure of £1,000 each. 
“be added that above this oak vaulting is a new ex- 
| roof, of the strongest oak and newly leaded. Eight_or 


point, was the: ‘series of outside rafters in a decayed condition, 
_their king- posts and principals, and with the springers 
rhicl h, showed what the ancient architects contemplated as re- 
gards- interior vaulting, but were not able to accomplish. An 
exact re presentation of this old state of things may still be seen 
in, th > South Transept, to which we shall come presently. And 
thing more must be mentioned, having reference to the 
-surface: of “the walls and pillars, which the South Transept 
j- "still exhibits i in. perfection. This is the dirty aggregate of thick 
coats of whitewash, giving a general impression of squalor, and 
“obscuring, the. fine forms of the mouldings.. The history of 

whitewash i in our. churches has an interest of its own; and there 
a pone curious. notices of. the. subject here in the Cathedral 


* Continued “eee page 355, vol. 1878. 
¥ + This underpinning was found necessary throughout all the Eastern part of the 


Cathedral from Transept to Transept.. 
prams, 1870. 201 
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nine years. ago all that was seen, in looking upwards from.this | - 


PARTI. 


Chapter-books, to which it is quite worth while to refer. In the 
Treasurer’s accounts for 1642 we find the following entries :— 
“To John Johnson & Thomas Ashton pt. of their moneyes 
for whiteing ye church, xls.—To Henry Hughes [Sexton] for 
Paper to cover ye top of ye organ, while ye church was whited, 
Ap. 26, ij d.—To John Johnson & Thomas Ashton more of their 
wages for whiteing ye church, Ap. 30, iiij Z.—To John Johnson 
ye remainder of his agreemt. for whiteing ye church, May 11, 


D he Interior of Chester Cathedral, Uedeee 


iiij 7.—For washing ye church seats after ees were spoited. by. 
ye whiteing ye walls, iijs. iiij Z.:’—This great whitewashing was 
probably the first that ever occurred in Chester Cathedral. It 
is exultingly referred to by msnee Bridgman * in his ‘‘ Ledger’”’ 


% Some rich woodwork, formerly part of’a pulpit given by this eminent prelate, will 
be found in the Lady Chapel. It bears the date 1637, the year in-which Prynne was 
brought to Chester with his ears cut off. _ 
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as one of the events of his. episcopate ; and we find his Lord- 
ship’s visit, when he came to see this great improvement, duly 
honoured. ‘1642. June. To ye Ringers for ringing at my 
Lord’s coming to Chester, ij s. vj d.’’ There is no trace in the 
accounts of any whitewashing between the years 1643 and 1700. 
It was done several times in the eighteenth century. Again it 
was done in 1805-6, and again about 1836. So near to our own 
day continued a custom which we now denounce as a barbarism. 

This part of the Cathedral—the ‘‘ broad aisle,’’ as the Chester 
citizens used to call it--was, a few years ago, dismal and sepul- 
chral, and likewise useless. Now it is clean and cheerful, and 
turned to purposes of thorough utility, as may be seen in the 
crowded congregations every Sunday evening and on other occa- 
sions. But the great feature of the change in Chester Cathedral 
of which we become conscious here is this, that what was once 
subdivided and dwarfed by being choked up, is now one free 
large open interior, both stately in its general character, and very 
much varied im detail. Before 1868 the woodwork of the Choir 
had been brought over the crossing under the Tower to its 


Western side *—and not only so, but the arches which form the 
Western extremities of the aisles of the Choir were closed up 
with wood and glass. The excitement was great in Chester, 
when at an early period of the recent restoration, these obstruc- 
tions were removed, and a free view was obtained along the 
aisles both of Choir and Nave. But moreover, reverting to the 
beginning of this work, we must remark that the organ was 
then placed centrally upon a heavy screen of stonework, which 
was partly ancient, partly modern. Thus the space under the 
Tower, from which all the sections of the open space of the 
interior ought to radiate freely, was blocked up; for it must — 
be added that in 1867 the Great South Transept was entirely 
hidden. So completely, in fact, had all thought of recovering 
to the Cathedral this part of its interior passed away from the 
public mind, that about that time a notion was entertained of 
placing the organ in the great South arch of the crossing. If 
this plan had been adopted, the satisfactory change which has 
now been accomplished would have been impossible. 

In the mention of the South Transept we have our attention 


The Interior of Chester Cathedral, Restored. 


turned to the most remarkable part of the alteration which has 
been effected within the Cathedral. If the view of the old 
interior is examined, a blank wall with a door will be observed 
on the south of the space under the Tower. This was the state 
of things in 1868. But such was not the condition of the 
Cathedral before 1827. The old people in Chester recollect the 
time when this Transept—then, as now, St. Oswald’s Church— 
was distinctly visible as a part of the general. interior of the 
Cathedral, being separated off from the rest merely by a low 
screen. But in the year just mentioned Dean Copleston,* whose 
name is justly honoured on account of the great improvements 
which he introduced into the Cathedral system at Chester, con- 
structed, as a gift to the parishioners of St. Oswald’s, a solid 
screen extending without interruption from the floor to the 


* In the “ Memoir of Bishop Copleston” (p. 112) it is said that this arrangement 
was “somewhat startling to ecclesiological ears, no doubt, but abundantly accounted 
for by the peculiar and perhaps singular circumstances of the case.’”’? The cost of this 
partition was “ £600 and upwards.” 


summit of the great Southern Arch of the crossing, besides 
closing up the extremities of the aisles of the Transept. Herein 
a distinguished man made a double mistake.’ This construc- 
tion did not really produce the desired effect of making the 
parishioners of St. Oswald’s and their services free from the 
interruption of the Cathedral organ; and, architecturally, it 
mutilated the proportions of the whole building, as seen from — 
within. Now the latter evil has been remedied; and all this 
part of the interior is free and open, as when the Benedictines 
of St. Werburgh’s extended their monastic church southwards, 
in the vain hope that it would be free from parochial intru- 
sion. As to the present condition of this Transept, the restoration 
of its Eastern and Western sides has been completed externally, 
as was remarked in the preceding paper, but the reparation and 
vaulting of the interior wait, like the South front on the outside, 
for some new impulse of enthusiasm. 


* At some earlier date the Choir seems to have been extended into the Nave itself, 
one bay westward of the crossing. : 1 
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One conspicuous feature of the restored Cathedral, concerning 
which there is a serious difference of opinion, must be noted here 
in passing. This is the great chandelier, suspended under the 
Tower, in the middle of the Cathedral. It was strongly felt that 
some such central feature would be wanted here, when the whole 
interior became open; and the corona Juczs in Hereford Cathe- 
dral conveyed a suggestion to this effect. More designs than 
one were made with this end in view, the first having a close 
resemblance to the fine work at Hildesheim. In the end the 
present elaborate chandelier was constructed, with some parts 
in detail suggested by metal-work in Milan Cathedral. That the 
result is a superb composition in metal cannot be doubted. But 
it has been remarked that in the place which it occupies it is 
primary, whereas it ought to be secondary. Moreover, when 
it is lighted (and the mere task of lighting is difficult and 
perilous) its heat is injurious to the organ, and the general 
supply of light in the Cathedral is quite sufficient without the 
chandelier. It would hardly be proper here to pursue this 
subject further. If a serious difficulty has arisen in connection 
with this part of the restored Cathedral, it must be remembered 
that the whole question of the use of gas in ancient buildings 
is not one of our easiest or least complicated modern problems. 

We just now looked towards the South-East. The reader 


_ must now imagine his eyes to be turned towards the North-East. 


From the place where we are supposed to be standing in the 
‘Naye, a short distance westward from the crossing, an excel- 
lent view is obtained into the North Transept, which, as was 
observed in the former paper, retains the dimensions which 


_ belonged to it in Norman times, whereas the dimensions of the 


South Transept have been immensely altered. For four reasons 
this view has a peculiar interest. In the masonry of the lower 
part of the walls, and especially in the triforium arcade on the 
East side, we have before us unaltered masonry of the time of 
Anselm; on the upper part of the walls we have late perpen- 
dicular stonework, connected (as would be seen by a closer 
inspection) with King Henry VIII. and with Wolsey by bosses in 
the roof; while on the floor is that fine monument of John 
Pearson,* the most celebrated Bishop of Chester, which is due 
in part to the sympathy and respect of American subscribers. 
Before we enter the Choir, attention must be given to the 
organ, to the screen upon which the organ stands, and to the 
gates of the aisles of the Choir. This screen and these gates 
are gifts of the Duke of Westminster. The latter are Spanish ; 
and the distinguishing features of the former consist in sixteen 
pillars of fine Italian marble. The harmony, which has been 
produced, in both cases, with the general aspect and arrange- 


ment of the interior of the Cathedral is very remarkable, and 
is the more worthy of attention, because it could hardly at first 
sight have been expected. As regards the organ, it was said 
above that, before the restoration began, its place was on a 
screen dividing the Nave from the Choir, so. as to make each 
invisible from the other, and that it was once in contemplation 
so to place it, that the whole of the Great South Transept would 
have been hidden. Now, both in its position, and through the 
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North Transepi and Bishop Pearson’s Tomb, 


extreme beauty and grandeur of its form, it is very striking as we 
approach from this Transept; while, through the open arches 
on which it stands, it partially reveals the other Transept, and 
yet conceals the disproportion of this small northern space to 


the rest of the Cathedral. 


(To be continued.) 
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PAINTING OF ‘THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION.’ 


JHE painting of ‘The Electoral Commission,’ by 
Ei] Mrs. Fassett, of Washington, is near comple- 
_ tion. It represents the scene in the Supreme- 

Court room (the old Senate-Chamber) while Mr. 

Evarts was addressing that important body. The 

picture was projected soon after the conclusion 

of the trial, and for nearly two years the artist 
has worked sedulously at it, with an artistic ambition and per- 
severance that deserve success. The painting of such a subject 
might well chill the ardour of many a veteran artist, involving as 
it does not only numerous portraits of the eminent actors, but 
also a knowledge of architectural drawing, nice rules of perspec- 
tive, and finally the task to vivify the scene, in order to relieve it 
of solemn stiffness. 

The scene is taken from a point on the north side of the Court 
room, which is drawn correctly and painted in an airy, pleasing 
colour, conveying the sense of space and soft light. The Commis- 
sion are seated in the chairs of the justices on the left, their desks 
serving as a barrier between them and the audience, while behind 
them is the screen of grey-marble columns, with a crimson canopy 
in the centre, over which is the gallery, packed with eager-faced 


ip 


listeners. The Commission are thus shown in full view, separated 
from the crowd, and their range of heads is prominently conspicu- 
ous. Inasmall open space in front, Mr. Evarts stands with extend- 
ed right arm, and behind and around him the semicircular rows of 
seats show the important personages of the audience. To enli- 
ven the work, and add picturesqueness to its groups, the artist has 
introduced the gay dresses and gentle faces of her sex. 
The first impression made upon the beholder is one insepara- 
‘ble from the subject—spottiness caused by the numberless faces. 
Then comes the fact of their undoubted excellence as portraits. 
The heads of the Commission are all eminently so, and this happy 
success is sustained to the remotest figures. It is not neces- 
sary to particularise them, but the heads of Governor Swann, 
| Mr. Hoar, and Mr. Blaine, may be mentioned as perfect. The 
likeness of Mr. Evarts is a trifle harder and higher-coloured than 
is natural, nor is he quite attractive enough amid the mosaic mass 
of old and young heads—silvered and raven-hued, of grave visages 
and fair faces wreathed with smiles—but that is the great difficulty 
to be overcome in such a theme. In spite of these defects, the 
picture is an agreeable one in its fidelity to portraiture, to the place, 
in harmony of colour, and judicious arrangement of light. 
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THE: LAND OF SEGYF ES 


By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, 


LATE BRITISH CONSUL AT CAIRO, AND HIS SISTER, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 


THE DRAWINGS BY GEORGE L. SEYMOUR. 
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CHAPTER ll. 


=| HE modern and European 
streets of Alexandria are 
paved with large flat 
blocks of limestone im- 
ported from Trieste, but 
the narrower streets of 
the old parts of the town 
are unpaved, andarecon- 
sequently dirty or dusty at 
alltimes, and during the 
winter season they are 
ankle deep in mud. Still, 
apart from this inconve- 
nience, a stroll through 
the native quarter is full 
of varied interest, and 
it may be accomplished 
either on foot or on one 
of the nimble ambling 
donkeys which are for 
hire in every street in 
Alexandria; nor indeed 
is it considered zz/ra 
dig. to be seen riding one of these humble animals. Here the 
natives ply their various handicrafts in their open shops, whilst 
itinerant vendors of fruits, drinks, or other trifles are calling out 
_ their wares with exaggerated praise of their excellence. Ata 
barber’s shop, whilst some are having their heads shaved, others 
may be waiting to be bled, or to have teeth extracted, for the 
barbers in the East are still barber-surgeons, as they formerly 
were in Europe. In many of the trades the workmen use their feet 
as wellas their hands; their toes, never having been cramped by 
tight shoes, are almost as useful as their fingers. Thus the turner 
works in a primitive manner, turning the axle by means of a 
bowstring in one hand, and guiding the tool with his other 
hand and one foot. The native tailor often holds with his toes 
one end of a garment on which he is working. The silk-worker 
holds his skeins of silk in his toes as easily as with his fingers; 
and a woman carrying a heavy load on her head may be seen 
sometimes to stop, and, without stooping, to pick up minute 
objects with her feet, and to pass them to her hand by bending 
back the leg. 

Sebils, or public drinking fountains, are to be found in many 
of the streets, some being well-built architectural monuments, 
whilst others are perfectly plain, and without any pretension to 
ornament. To some, little brass cups are attached, that the 
passengers: may use at pleasure, whilst the old and more usual 
plan is to have brass nozzles, or nipples, set in a marble slab 
connected by a siphon pipe with the water tank, and the thirsty 
traveller sucks at these nipples till he has quenched his thirst. 
The coffee shops are also places of great attraction, especially 
in the evenings, when they are dingily lighted with hanging 
oil lamps, and then sometimes a public reciter may be heard 
relating to the audience one of the many exciting stories, 
interspersed with poetry, which the Arab-speaking people love 
so well. 

The Khedive and his family have many handsome palaces in 
the environs of Alexandria. The most important of them, and 
the one generally occupied by his Highness when visiting this 
city, is that of Ras-et-tin, situated on the western promontory, 
and overlooking the western harbour. The name Ras-et-tin in 


* Continued from page 4o. 


Arabic means cage or headland of figs, but the word is more 
probably of ancient Egyptian origin, though the modern autho- — 
rities have planted large numbers of fig-trees (which flourish — 


satisfactorily) in order to give a semblance of truth to the Arabic 
etymology. The Arabs, both in Egypt and in Syria, have been 
apt to ‘‘Arabise’’ the ancient names of cities, and by changing, 
adding, or dropping one letter, often produced an Arabic word, 
instead of translating the original name. Many instances of 
this system are found in the nomenclature of towns and villages 
in Egypt. When a town had a Greek or Roman name the 
Arabs sometimes clumsily adopted it, but more frequently 
avoided it and reverted to the original Semitic name. 
tine we find the Greek name of St. Jean d’Acre, Prolemazs, 
discarded, and the Hebrew Accho revived in the name ’Akka; 
but the ancient Shechem, renovated by the Greeks, and by the 
named Neapolis, is now called Nablous.. i 

The palace of —-Ras-et-tin is a fine, building, erected by 
Mohammed Aly and enlarged by successive viceroys. The 
grand staircase is of marble; the reception-rooms are spacious 
and handsomely furnished. Just outside the precincts of the 
palace are stables for several hundred horses, which are now 
almost empty. 

The palace called umber Three, quite a modern-looking 
mansion, in a large and well-cultiyated garden, is usually occu- 


-pied by the heir apparent, Prince Mohammed Towfik, during 


his visits to Alexandria. : 
The palace at Ramleh was built by the present Khedive, ona 
site formerly belonging to his late brother, Mustafa Pasha. On 


I 


Village Sheikh. 


account of two serious misfortunes that occurred here, this 
extensive building is regarded as of ill omen, and is almost 
abandoned. It was at first built of brick, and contained a cen- 
siderable amount of woodwork, and whilst being furnished in a 
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most expensive style it was burnt to the ground. The Khedive | daughters, the Princess Zeinab, unfortunately died there, and 
ordered it to be rebuilt of stone, and it was occupied by some | the palace has been shut up ever since. 
members of the family; but in the summer of 1875 one of his The palace at Mex, commenced on a grand scale by the late 


= 


View of Alexandria from the Palace at Mex. 


Viceroy, Said Pasha, was never finished. From it the view The palace of Gabari was also built by Said Pasha, and in 
across the harbour is very picturesque. front of it is the racecourse; indeed, the terrace of the palace 


Bedouin Encampment. 


forms part of the grand stand. Here the very popular Egyptian | abolished about two years ago, on account of combined adverse 
faces were run annually for many years, but the meetings were | influences which seriously affected the owners of racing studs ; 
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namely, firstly, the equine epidemic which destroyed nearly all 
the horses in Egypt; and secondly, the depressed state of the 
Egyptian finances, that obliged the Khedive to withdraw the 
pecuniary support with which he had endowed the racing com- 
mittee. 

The atmosphere of Alexandria is exceedingly damp, for the 
city is almost entirely surrounded by water—the sea on the north, 


and Lake Mareotis on the south. The heat, being moist, is 
much more oppressive than that of Cairo, though it never attains 


the degree of the maximum heat recorded by thermometers in 
the latter city. 

In ancient times Lake Mareotis was a sweet-water lake, sup- 
plied from the Nile by means of canals. During the last few 
centuries the canals were neglected, and the water in the lake 
subsided. In the year 1801, during the siege of Alexandria, the 
English troops cut through a neck of land which separated the 
dry bed of the lake from the Mediterranean, and thus let in 
the sea-water, which inundated and laid waste an extensive 


Gateway of the Palace at Mex, Alexandria. 


tract of country, thereby destroying a large number of villages. 
Many attempts have been since made to drain it and to render 


the land capable of cultivation, but hitherto they have been | 


unsuccessful. The lake abounds with fish, and the salt works 
established here return a good revenue to the Government. 
Besides Lake Mareotis, there are three other lakes in the 
Delta—namely, Etko, Burlos, and Menzaleh, each separated 
from the Mediterranean by a very narrow strip of land; and as 


they are filled partly by the sea and partly by the overflow of 


the Nile, their brackishness varies at different times of the year. 
Near the southern shore of Lake Menzaleh are the ruins of 


the ancient city of Tannis, which Brugsch Bey has identified 
both with Ramses and Zoan of the Bible. His Egyptological 
studies of geography, topography, and archzeology have led 
him to the conclusion that this is the city in which the Israelites 
were oppressed by Ramses II., and that hence their exodus 
occurred under Menephtah. 

Dr. Brugsch’s lucid arguments in no way affect the Hebrew 
narrative, nor do they cast any doubt on the Biblical history of 
the Exodus. On the contrary, he proves from Egyptian records 
the minute accuracy of the account with which we are all 
familiar. But his conclusions tend entirely to subvert our gene- 
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rally received interpretation of the Exodus. For this, he says, | he cannot be taken to task, since for twenty centuries the trans- 


Lake Mareotis. 


lators and interpreters have wrongly comprehended and trans- 
lated the geographical indications contained in that part of the 


Biblical text which refers to the description of the sojourn of the 
Hebrews in Egypt. 


(To be continued.) 


GREEK AND ROMAN ART IN 


ENGLISH -PUBLIG SCHOOLS, 
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oe HE student-of Art has yet to become acquainted 
iy with the very alphabet of his study who is un- 
: aware that it is to Grecian, and in a secondary 
mode to Roman, works of Art that the sculptor, 
the architect, and the engraver, have to look for 
their noblest models. And the omission of the 
painter from this list is entirely due—so far as 
the lence of the frescoes of Pompeii, and of the wonderful 
painting in wax known as the ‘ Muse of Cortona’ go—to the de- 
structive effects of time. Canvas and panel have necessarily shorter 
' life than bronze, or marble, or chalcedony. Our knowledge of the 
state of the art of painting in Greece is thus unfortunately imper- 
fect. But there can be no doubt that a thorough command of 
draughtsmanship was possessed by artists who could model the 
Venus of Milo, or who could engrave that portrait of Alexander 
the Great which bears the signature of Pyrgoteles. It is no dis- 
Tespect to the names of Correggio, Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, 
Titian, and other great artists of the Renaissance, to say that a 
short period of Grecian history covers the time during which the 
noblest works of human Art were, without question, produced. 


We may go a step further without fear of contradiction. For 
the student of history, of manners and customs, or even of poetry 
and the drama, nothing can so vividly act on the imagination and 
raise the process of study from drudgery to a toil that is felt to be 
ennobling, as the presence of veritable examples of the work, or 
veritable portrayals of the likenesses of the times and of the per- 
sons whose fame is yet unabated on earth. What student would 
fail to read with greater delight and more abiding advantage the 
story of Alexander the Great, who has gazed upon his face as it 
looks out from the intaglio of Pyrgoteles? Who has not a new 
sense of the beautiful and the grand that reads the account given 
by Homer of the appearance of Helen on the walls of Troy, after 
his eyes have lingered on the matchless grandeur of the Venus of 
Milo in the Louvre? These are striking and signal examples. 
But as to the truth which they illustrate, there has been no recent 
edition of a classical work of any great importance or beauty which 
does not more or less admit the need of illustrating the literary 
remains of Greece and of Rome by those of the works of artists 
contemporary with the great epic, dramatic, historical, and philo- 
sophical writers of the noblest ages of antiquity. 
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Thus far, then, the views contained in the memorial which has 
been recently presented to the Earl of Beaconsfield by a number 
of gentlemen professionally engaged in the promotion of higher 
education, as to the importance of giving increased prominence to 
the study of ancient Art as a branch of classical training, will meet 
the full sympathy and support of men who are interested in Art 
education. The Head Masters of Eton, Harrow, and Dulwich, 
have united with those of Merchant Taylors, of the City of London 
School, and of Westminster, and with numerous professors (in- 
cluding one of Pastoral Theology) of the London colleges, in re- 
questing the Prime Minister to give assent to an undefined scheme 
for the formation of a Museum of Casts from the Antique. We 
do not wish to undervalue the advantage which may be derived 
from the formation of anynew museum. Still, when a body of 
instructors, who, however eminent they may be in their respective 
lines, do not include a single name proper to Art in their list, ask 
for new facilities for study at the public expense, it is pertinent to 
put the question, How far have these gentlemen availed them- 
selves of the resources actually open to their use ? 

The tie suggested by the memorial between the new museum 
and the educational establishments represented is that of forming 
a provision for the delivery of lectures upon the history of Greek 
sculpture. This is a worthy and a noble aim. It is not to the 
credit of English universities, colleges, and seats of high educa- 
tion, that for what is required in this respect English teachers are 
almost wholly indebted to German writers. We can conceive no- 
thing more adapted to quicken the study of the dead languages 
than such a series of lectures, if delivered by men of learning, of 
taste, and of genius, equal to the task. But what need to intrude 
on the overtaxed time of the Prime Minister to ask for his aid in a 
matter so wholly within the competence of the memorialists? 
Why do the Head Masters of Eton and of Harrow follow the ex- 
ample of the rustic made immortal by sop, who cried to Her- 
cules to get his cart out of the rut? Why do they not set their 
own shoulders to the wheel of their own cart? The memorial 
is said to come from London and its vicinity; and the London 
schools and colleges furnish most of the memorialists. But the 
two questions which we have to put are—What new museum 
would be so central or so superior in any respect to the institu- 
tions already existing as to serve for an extra lecture-room for 
Eton, Harrow, Dulwich, Westminster, Christ Church, Merchant 
Taylors, University College, and King’s College, London? and 
secondly, supposing such a central position to be found, in what 
manner is it proposed to utilise it for the benefit of the pupils at 
these establishments ? 

The first thing required, in order to give any value to the scheme, 
would be the appointment of fit lecturers. The choice here, we 
fear, is extremely limited. A mere perfunctory discharge of such 
a duty would have the effect of disgusting students with the very 


name of classic Art, even as the cram examinations which are 
bearing such serious evils are now disgusting our young men with — 
every subject which they are compelled to cram. But if a man_ 
with the blood and fire of the artist, and with the learning of the — 
classical scholar, be asked to give such lectures, he may be safely 
trusted with the care of the illustrations. —_ 
One of two modes must be followed in such a case. The lec- 
tures must either be given at the several schools, or the scholars i 
must attend the lectures at the place selected. In neither case 
would the simultaneous presence of a number of models be re- 
quired for the illustration of the subjects. Two or three exam-— 
ples would be as much as would be desirable for each lecture. — 
That establishments like Eton and Harrow should go a-beggin 
to Government to pay for twenty or thirty plaster casts which 
would adorn their libraries or halls, and be as much part of the ~ 
machinery of education as grammars and dictionaries, is unheard — 
of. And if anything like a peripatetic or roving lecture be con- 
templated, why should not use be made of materials ready to hand 


sculpture of secondary value, not a few fragments of unsurpassed — 
beauty of the best Greek school; and there are fine examples-of © 
what is second only in artistic value to the sculpture of the time — 
of Phidias and Praxiteles, the portrait sculpture of imperial times. 
We can cite, on a moment’s reflection—besides the immortal 
Elgin Fates and the frieze and_metopes from the Parthenon— 
the torso of a Cupid in Pentelican marble; the torso of a Nymph, 
unfortunately discoloured by fire; and the bronze mask of a 
female, possibly a Hypnos, which are equal to any fragments of - 
antique sculpture known to exist in the world. In the latter — 
instance, too, the object is admirably illuminated. Then, for the — 
second class of examples, the head of Julius Cesar is a work of 
the very highest class. Several of the imperial portrait statues, if 
they were only properly lighted, would appear to be no unfit com- 
panions. Some of the later Greek sculpture is cf great interest, 
even if illustrating a conventionalised and debased treatment. — 
Why should not the Eton, Harrow, and other classes, attend lec- 
tures on sculpture in the Sculpture Hall of the British Museum, at 
times set apart for the service ? BY 
No study of any cast or reproduction is equal to the study of 
the real antique. This study, however, even in Rome or in any 
European capital, must be limited in its subjects; it will, there- 
fore, very properly be aided by a collection of casts. It cannot be 
too strongly insisted on that this order should not be reversed; - 
the casts, however perfectly executed, can but ill perform the 
function of the originals. Their subsidiary and imperfect nature 
must be carefully impressed on the student. Indeed, unless there 
be so much Art instinct within him as to lead him to feel this dif- 
ference after a very few lessons, his zsthetic education will never 
be more than superficial. FuRse 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE ROMAN FORUM. 


HESE excavations have been continued regularly ; 
seventy-two thousand cubic feet of earth having 
been removed. The whole extent of the Via 
Sacra, comprised between the temple of the 
Divine Pius and the Arch of Titus, has been re- 
vealed, in part also by means of exploration- 
wells opened to clean out the great cloaca under 

the street. This cloaca is found so well preserved that it will soon 
be restored to its primitive use. Although the depth as yet reached 
is still much higher than the ancient one, yet already the summits 
of many brick buildings appear. Noticeable among these is a 
semicircular brick wall about four feet in thickness, opposite the 
northwest corner of the Baszlzca Nova. Other constructions, also 
of brick, with large pavings of the same material, have appeared 
in the lowest part of the Via. They probably were connected with 
the temple of Romulus. 

The topography of this part of the valley of the Forum has 
been enriched with a new very important explanation. It is in- 
scribed upon a large marble slab half-broken, which was disco- 
vered in front of the Ostian basilica, on the placing of the scaf- 


foldings and machinery necessary for the raising of the new columns 

to the portico. The date of the stone is A.D. 223, when L. Ros- 
cius AElianus and L. Marius Massimus held the fasces for the 
second time. The emperor, then, whose name has been erased 
from the monument, must have been Alexander Severus. The | 
inscription remains thus :— - 


LARIBVS. AVG. ET. 


/ (REG: 
AEDICVLAM . REG. Vill. VICO.VESTAE*.. 
. A SOLO PECVNIA SVA,. RESTITVER.. 
NIVS PIVS L. CALPVRNIVS FELIX.. 
C. IVLIVM. PATERNVM PRAEF. VIGILEM... 
ES ROSCIOMAEL Re. = 


CVRANTIBVS .M. SERVILIO. CRISPO.ET.M.SERV.. - 


P. CAES | 


ss So 


-_= — 


The Region Eighth included the Forum, where, upon the Vico 
of Vesta, must have stood then the little temple to the household 
gods of Alexander Severus, the restoration of which is commemo- 
rated upon this stone. 
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FROM DRAWINGS BY J. APPLETON BROWN. 


HEN the work of a great poet is completed, and it 
is certain that from him we shall never have 
another word-picture or song, everything he has 
left us rises to incalculable preciousness.. So is it 
now with the poetry of Bryant. Always severely 
studied and artistically perfect, these very quali- 
ties sometimes prevented a reader from feeling 

the warm life that throbbed under the careful finish of his style. 

His verse never seemed cold to those who gave it loving and reve- 

rent study—the only means by which a real artist’s work can be 

understood. To others, it must now open like a new landscape, 

202 


— 
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“ Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom.” 
Bryant's “* Fune.” 


reading it beneath the sacred illumination into which his memory 
has passed, as one of the immortal dead. 

Bryant was undoubtedly the first American poet who impressed 
his countrymen deeply with the charm of their own native scenery. 
School-children of thirty or forty years since were fortunate in ha- 
ving such poems as “ The Forest Hymn,” “‘ Monument Mountain,” 
and “ June,” among the selections in their reading-books ; for these 
not only taught them to appreciate exquisite rhythm, but awa- 
kened them to Nature immediately around them—to the subtle 
changes of the seasons, as distinctively ours as any national pecu- 
liarity—to the beauty of the shy creatures that inhabit our wood- 
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lands ; to our own wild-flower growths ; and to the wonder of our 


own forests, and mountains, and prairies. 

It was our own June, and not the foreign May-day of English 
verse we had so long and so vainly attempted to naturalise in our 
thoughts, that breathed through his lines— 


“ Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom.” 


June, the queen- -month of the year, shines with a tenderer radiance 
in the zodiac, since through her flowers the poet passed forever 
from our sight ;— 
« |. . Flowery June, 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound.” 


There is an undertone of pathos in this early poem; the wish 
that has since become a fulfilled prophecy murmurs through it, 
like the voice of a beautiful day foretelling its own end. But Bry- 
ant’s pictures of June are usually full of motion and mirth. Was 


the spirit of the month ever so truthfully given as in these inimita- 
ble lines p— 


“ There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 
There’s a smile on the fruit and a’smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea.” 


In another familiar poem we have the antithesis of August and 
June—a delicately-wrought study, also, of contrasted animation 
and repose, the distinctive characteristics of these two months. It 
was a happy fancy of the artist, in illustrating the verses, to place 


the quiet August scene where ia 


“ The hills are still, the woods are dumb, 
In glassy sleep the waters lie,” 


like a gem in its setting of breezy June blossoms. Wecan feel even 


“ The hills are still, the woods are dumb, 
In glassy sleep the waters lie.’”’ 


in winter the delicious stir of the season, as we look at the sketch 
and read the words :— 


“When the fresh winds make love to flowers, 
And woodlands sing, and waters shout ; 
When in the grass sweet voices talk, 
And strains of tiny music swell 
From every moss-cup of the rock, 
And every nameless blossom’s bell.” 


The poet has an advantage over the painter, in being able to 
bring into his pictures that movement without some suggestion of 
which a landscape is dead. Beneath the pen of Bryant, Nature 
is thoroughly alive. There is scarcely a mood of the winds that 
does not ripple or sweep across his pages. He makes us see it 


“ Rock the little wood-bird in his nest ; 
Curl the still waters bright with stars, and rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic rest ;” 


““ When the fresh winds make love to flowers.” 
' Brvyant’s “ Summer Ramble.” 


or, breaking the vast stillness of the prairies into green undula- 
tions,— 


“ Toss the golden and the flame-like flowers.” 


But it is not the breeze alone that moves and has life in his 
verse ; it is everything. It is the sudden rain darkening the air, 
under which ; 

“Every leaf in all the woods 
Is struck, and quivers ;” 


it is the climbing mountain-mist, that. 


“Clings to the flowery kalmia, clings 

To precipices fringed with grass, 

Dark maples where the wood-thrush sings, 
And bowers of fragrant sassafras ;” 


or itis the waterfowl fanning with his wings “the cold, thin at- 
mosphere,” where he floats along— 


The 
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“Darkly seen against the crimson sky.” 


As magical is his use of tones. 
that 
“ Soft, repining sound, 

When forest-leaves are bright 

And fall, like flakes of light 
To the ground. 

It is the autumn breeze 
That, lightly floating on, 

Just skims the woody leas, 

Just stirs the glowing trees, 
And is gone, 

And wanders on, to make 
That soft, uneasy sound.” 


All autumn is with us again in 


If Bryant does not always localise his pictures for us, no poet 
has produced any so thoroughly American in their out-of-door 
atmosphere. A foreigner may breathe the inmost spirit of our 
Indian summer and latest autumn, in reading the “Death of the 
Flowers.” Here again the ear lends vivid suggestions to the eye. 
The “sound of dropping nuts” and the sigh of the south wind 
intensify the stillness, and a dreamy enchantment clings to leafless 
boughs, and to the dim and scattered gold of wild-wood flowers, 
while through the trance-like suffusion of earth and air— 


_“ Twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill.” 


With Bryant, the forest-blossoms grow up in their separate 


beauty, each in its own place and season; no imported lilies and 


‘“* But who shall bide thy tempest, who shall face 
The blast that wakes the fury of the sea?” 
Bryant’s “‘ Hymn to the Sea.” 


daisies, but the common native flowers that children know and 
love—the yellow violet and the squirrel-cup, the late aster, the 
golden-rod, and the fringed gentian. 

Yet there is not the least pettiness in these foreground studies. 


« , .. Delicate forest-flower 


With scented breath, and look so like a smile,” 


leans out from dim vistas of the aboriginal wilderness, where the 
footprints of deer and red-man are scarcely obliterated from the 
sod, under . 


“Old trees, tall oaks, and gnarléd pines, 
That stream with gray-green mosses.” 


And, for largeness of delineation, for that firm, clear touch 
which seems to create a world in one sweeping outline, and which 
belongs to the greatest artists only, Bryant is preéminent among 
his brethren. In “The Prairies,” ‘“‘The Antiquity of Freedom,” 
and in many other poems, we have noble renderings of our New 
World scenery :-— 


“ Lone lakes—savannas where the bison roves— 
Rocks rich with summer garlands—solemn streams— 
Skies, where the desert eagle wheels and screams— 
Spring bloom, and autumn blaze of boundless groves.” 


When Bryant gives us a picture of the sea, it is characterised 
by this same grandeur of handling—the steady, gradual increase 
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of power that we feel in the gathering waves themselves, as they 
approach flood-tide. There is the bright, glancing, limitless ex- 
panse, upon which eye and thought find themselves powerlessly 


ete « I lacks tooth 


Over the boundless blue, where joyously 

The bright crests of innumerable waves 
Glance to the sun at once, as when the hands 
Of a great multitude are upward flung 

In acclamation.” 


The picture changes from this scene of calm beauty to one of 
tumult and storm :— 


“But who shall bide thy tempest, who shall face 
The blast that wakes the fury of the sea?” 


There is the fierce havoc of the hurricane among conflicting ar- 
madas, when 


« , .. The vast hulks 
Are whirled like chaff upon the waves; the sails 
Fly, rent like webs of gossamer ; the masts 
Are snapped asunder.” 


And there is the dry land arising from the sea in the verse, with 
the slow, patient certainty which characterises the work of the 
coral-architect :— 


«“ . . . From age to age 
He builds beneath the waters till, at last, 
His bulwarks overtop the brine, and check 
The long wave rolling from the southern pole 
To break upon Japan.” ~ : 


In the poem called “ The Unknown Way,” where the fancy is | 


led on without a clew, until the last stanza but one is reached, 
there is more of sea-vastness than in pages of mere description. 
Yet it is only a hint and a question :— 


““ The new moon’s modest bow grows bright, 
As earth and sky grow dark.” 
Bryant's ‘‘ The New Moon.” 


“Dost thou, O path of the woodland, 
End where these waters roar, 
Like human life, on a trackless beach, 
With a boundless sea before?” , 


The meditative nature of the poet sometimes invests his crea- 
tions with a solemnity almost too austere, but they are not on that 
account less great. 

There is a sort of twilight tenderness in some of his more deli- 
cately-drawn pieces, in its way unequalled; as in the lovely eve- 
ning sketch, where 


“The new moon’s modest bow grows bright, 
As earth and sky grow dark.” 


Through all Bryant’s poetry we feel the presence of that noble 
reserve which accompanies the highest Art, that reticence of genius 
which gives more in its wise withholding than in a too prodigal be- 
stowing. He opens for us only now and then a glimpse into his 
favourite haunts ; yet the Hudson, the Kaaterskill, and the groves 
and rivulets of his native hills, are imparadised for us in his poetry. 


He is ¢he landscape-painter among our poets, none of whom 
seems to have lived always, as he, in close and secluded sympathy 
with Nature. His verse shows that, even through the years which 
were given to business in the city, his heart was with her in her 
most sequestered retirement. With what constancy and devotion 
he loved her, and how graciously she rewarded him with an inti- 
macy of communion such as few know how to attain and to keep, 
he has, in part, told us :— 

“, . . The sunshine on my path 
Was to me asa friend. The swelling hills, 
The quiet dells/retiring far between, 
With gentle invitation to explore 
Their windings, were a calm society 
That talked with me and soothed me. While I stood 
In Nature’s loneliness, I was with one 2 
With whom I early grew familiar, one 
Who never had a frown for me, whose voice 
Neyer rebuked me for the hours I stole 
From cares I loved not, but of which the world 
Deems highest, to converse with her. When shrieked 
The bleak November winds, and smote the woods, : 
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And the brown fields were herbless, and the shades 
That met above the merry rivulet 

Were spoiled, I sought, I loved them still; they seemed 
Like old companions in adversity. 

Still there was beauty in my walks.” 


’ The snowy woods are no less a delight to him:— 


“When the slant sun of February pours 
Into their bowers a flood of light.” 


And how perfect is that glimpse of the passing of winter into | 


spring -—- . 
« . .. When the noisy streams } 
Are just set free, and milder suns melt off 
The plashy snow, save only the firm drift 
In the deep glen, or the close shade of pines. 
. - . Along the quiet air 
Come and float calmly off the soft, light clouds, 


Such as you see in summer, and the winds 
Scarce stir the branches. Lodged in sunny cleft, 
Where the cold breezes come not, blooms alone 
The little wind-flower, whose just opened eye 

Is blue as the spring heaven it gazes at— 
Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 

With unexpected beauty.” 


For Nature, Bryant has no vain showering of epithets, no tricks 
or coquetries, but the simplicity of a grave, faithful, unswerving 
love, which sees and reveals her as she is, through insight given 
only to the pure in heart. 

Nature is transparently herself in his verse; therefore it is both 
satisfying and suggestive. And, therefore, while the beloved poet, 
in passing from earth, leaves his place an unfilled blank, his poetry 
must forever remain to his countrymen among the most precious 
of their possessions. 

Lucy LARcoM. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS. 


JASPER F. CROPSEY, HORACE W. ROBBINS, AND WYATT EATON. 


ASPER FRANCIS CROPSEY is a native of 
Rossville, Staten Island, and was born February 
18, 1823. In his thirteenth year he received from 
the American Institute in New York a diploma 
for the best specimen of architectural modelling, 
and soon afterwards another diploma for archi- 

‘ tectural drawing. For five years he studied 
architecture in the office of Joseph French, meanwhile taking les- 
sons in landscape-painting under the direction of Edward Maury. 
_ At the age of twenty, having been overtaken by ill-health, he with- 
_ drew into the country, and devoted himself to making studies from 
Nature. His «Greenwood Lake,’ sent to the National Academy 
_ Exhibition, won for him an election as Associate of that institu- 
tion. It is said that he was the youngest Associate of the Academy 
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The Old Mill—From a Painting by Jasper F. Cropsey. 


ever elected in this country. Architecture still had for him the 
attraction of a first love, and one of his best works is the chapel at 
the New Dorp Cemetery on Staten Island. In 1847 he went to 
Europe, and visited London, Paris, Switzerland, and Italy, spend- 
ing the winters of that year and the next in Rome, and travelling 
a good deal in the company of Mr. W. W. Story and Mr. C. P. 
Cranch. His principal pictures at that time were ‘Jedburgh Ab- 
bey,’ painted for Mr. John Rutherford, and ‘ The Pontine Marshes,’ 
painted for the Art Union. In 1849 he returned to America. His 
‘Sibyl’s Temple’ and ‘ Peace and War,’ allegorical subjects, are in 
the gallery of Mr. Harrison, of Philadelphia. Another important 
example is ‘The Times of Queen Elizabeth,’ a landscape with a 
hawking-party. He became an Academician in 1851, when Mr. 
Durand was President of the Academy. Four years afterwards he 
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made his second visit to Europe, and spent seven years in London. 
Those years Mr. Cropsey even now contemplates with extreme 
satisfaction, and with utmost readiness to relive them should Des- 
tiny so decree, He was a regular exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
exhibitions, and found easy sales for his pictures both within and 
without Burlington House. He was presented to the Queen. He 
became acquainted with Mr. Ruskin and other literary and artistic 
luminaries, in whose radiance he delighted to gird up his loins, 
‘Richmond Hill,’ one of his characteristic works, found a pur- 
chaser in Mr. James McHenry ; and ‘Autumn on the Hudson 
River’ was sold while hanging in the International Exhibition of 
1862. To that great fair he was an assistant commissioner, and 
for services rendered there he received a medal. About this time 
he made illustrations for Poe’s works, for ‘The Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ and for Moore’s poems. ‘The originals for these 
designs are now owned by Mr. Tom Taylor. The London pub- 
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lisher, Mr. Gambart, possesses a series of sixteen oil-paintings 
representing American scenery. J f 
Mr. Cropsey came back to America in 1862, and painted two 
more pictures for Mr, McHenry, of London, entitled * Wawayanda ~ 
Valley’ and ‘Ramapo Valley.’ His ‘Bonchurch’ and ‘Bridge at 
Narni’ were bought by Mr. Butterfield, of England. At the Cen- — 
tennial Exhibition he was represented by his ‘Old Mill,” which 
received a medal and diploma, and was engraved for the Centen- — 
nial catalogue. The artist’s capacity for architectural work dis- — 
played itself in his supervision of Mr. George M. Pullman’s house — 
at Chicago; in his building of the same gentleman’s cottage at 
Long Branch ; and, more recently, in his construction of the beau 
tiful stations on the Metropolitan Elevated Railway in New York. | 
Mr. Cropsey’s pictures are known as well and as widely as those 
of any other American painter, Especially of later years, they 
have displayed perhaps an undue emphasis of local colours. Most 


Sunny Banks of the Ausable—from a Painting by Horace W. Robbins. 


of them depict autumn scenes, in which the foliage usually ap- 
proaches splendour ; and all of them speak of an earnest apprecia- 
tion of and delight in natural beauty. 


Mr. HORACE WOLCOTT ROBBINS was born in Mobile, Ala- 
bama, on the 21st of October, 1842. His father and mother, who 
were natives of New England, removed to Baltimore in 1848, and 
in a few years placed him in Newton University in that city. After 
taking lessons in drawing of August Weidenbach, a German land- 
scape-painter, he went to New York and entered the studio of Mr, 
James M. Hart. In 1863 he was elected a member of the Cen- 
tury Club, and in 1864 an Associate of the National Academy. 
In 1865 he visited the island of Jamaica in company with Mr. F. 
E. Church, and sketched industriously for several months. ‘Then 
he crossed the Atlantic to England; spent many weeks in Holland 
in the presence of the landscapes of Ruysdael, Hobbema, and other 
masters, and opened a studio in Paris, where he was fortunate 
enough to receive some instruction from Rousseau, aud to meet 
Fromentin, Diaz, and similarly distinguished men. 


In 1866 Mr. Robbins sketched in Switzerland, and again took a 
studio in Paris. The next year was the year of the great Interna- 
tional Exhibition in that city—a season of unusual opportunities, 
which he proceeded to make the most of. He returned to New 
York in the autumn of 1867, and has painted seven or eight land- 
scapes annually ever since. His summers have been passed prin- 
cipally in the Farmingtoh Valley, in Connecticut, where he found 
the materials for his ‘Roadside Elms’ and ‘Mount Philip,’ which 
were exhibited in the Goupil Gallery in New York. His views in 
Virginia, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, Jamaica, Germany, 
France, and Switzerland, embrace landscapes of widely-varied 
beauty, 

Mr. Wyatt EATON was born in Philipsburg, a small village of 
two hundred and fifty inhabitants, on Missisquoi Bay, a part of 
Lake Champlain, in Canada, on the 6th of May, 1849. His pa- 
rents were Americans, At the age of eighteen he came to New 
York City in order to study drawing from the antique in the school 
of the National Academy of Design. In those days the institu- 
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tion had no regular professor. Mr. Edwin White, Mr. Emanuel 
“Leutze, Mr. Henry Peters Gray, and Mr. George A. Baker, by 
turns furnished the instruction received by the students, one of the 
| four giving two weeks’ services, and then being succeeded by an- 
|| other one. The views and monitions promulgated by Mr. White 
| were in pleasing contrast with the teachings of Mr, Leutze, Mr. 


‘of repute in the city, but not a relative of Mr. Wyatt Eaton, the 
latter entered his studio the next year. During the summer of 
| 1868 he painted portraits at his father’s house in Canada. He 
| continued to paint portraits in the summer months in his father’s 
house, and in 1870 produced his first landscape with figure—a pic- 

ture called ‘The Farmer's Boy,’ a youth standing on a Jog in the 
"fields, and whistling with his fingers. In spite of very natural 
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Morning.—From a Painting by Horace W. Rollins, 


79 
Gray, and Mr, Baker, each one of whom also presented a simi- 
lar contrast when in juxtaposition with either of the other two. 
“Every teacher,” says Mr. Eaton, “ contradicted every other 
teacher—a decided advantage to the pupils, because it made them 
think for themselves, and threw them upon their own resources.” 
Having become acquainted with Mr. J. O. Eaton, a portrait-painter 


pictorial instincts. Two years afterwards he went to Europe. In 
London the later landscapes of Turner were the source of his 
chief pleasure and deepest inspiration ; beside their bright, clear 
colours the efforts of the old masters in the National Gallery 
seemed dark and discoloured. He drank full draughts from that 
Pierian spring. The works of Mr. Whistler also, especially their 
decorative qualities, attracted him strongly, and the courtesies ac- 


etudeness in execution, the work displayed true poetic secling and corded him by that artist were very helpful and opportune, T he 
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renewed sight of the old masters in the Louvre awakened his pro- 
found admiration. In pursuance of his original intention, he en- 
tered the atelier of Gérdme (in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts), a room 
about fifty feet square opening from an anteroom used for the 
hanging of hats and overcoats and for the study of the antique. 
Géréme went there twice a week during the season, and stayed 
an hour at each visit, criticising the performances of about sixty 
pupils. When the composition was a large one, too large to be 
brought conveniently to the a¢e/zer, he went to the student’s own 
studio, and examined it there, charging, of course, nothing for his 
services in either place. Mr. Eaton began to draw from life, and, 
at the end of six months, to paint. During the winter he became 
acquainted for the first time with the works of Corot, Millet, Diaz, 


Rousseau, and Dupré—and was allured to Barbizon, a village on 
the outskirts of the forest of Fontainebleau, because Millet lived 


there. Half of his time for the next four years was spent in and 
near Millet’s house. Géréme he respected as a great teacher of 
technique ; Millet he reverenced as a great master of art. 

The winters in Paris brought him again under the instruction 
of Géréme. In 1874 he painted his ‘ Reverie —a woman leaning 
against the mantel, her face in full light and reflected in the mir 
ror—and exhibited it in the Sa/om that year. 

In the spring of 1875 he began to make studies for his ‘ Har- 
vesters at Rest,’ which we have engraved, and in the spring of the 
next year painted the picture. The growth of this work was in 


this wise : First, the artist made a preliminary sketch just as he — 


flarvesters at Rest.—From a Painting by Wyatt Eaton. 


was leaving Paris for his summer stay in Barbizon. The subject 
he had had in mind for several years, and had intended to express 
it in a scene in the interior of a house into which a labourer, after 
his day’s toil, was entering, while his wife, with a child in her 
arms, was waiting to welcome him. During the harvest of the 
previous season, however, a scene in a wheat-field had induced 
him to carry out the idea in the open air instead of within-doors. 
On arriving at Barbizon, he began to make studies in colour and 
drawings for the picture—in rye-fields, so it happened, whose ap- 
pearance is not dissimilar to that of wheat-fields—all the studies 
and drawings being in hand simultaneously, some of them being 
very slight and meagre; others, like the study of the distant vil- 
lage, elaborate. The picture was a composition throughout, and, 
while no part of it was a literal transcript, every part was founded 
upon a separate study from Nature. 

To the New York Academy Exhibition of 1875 Mr. Eaton sent 


his ‘Reverie,’ the hanging committee refusing one of his land- 
scapes with figures, which two years afterwards was accepted by 
another hanging committee in the same place. He returned to 
Canada in the summer of 1876, after an absence in Europe of four 
years, and painted portraits in Montreal. While on a visit to New 
York City in January, 1877, he was offered the position of in- 
structor in drawing in the schools of the Cooper Institute, an offer 
which he gladly accepted because it enabled him to widen the 
range of his opportunities for study, and to increase the sympathy 
of his environment. Early in 1878 he made a portrait-drawing of 
the late Mr. William Cullen Bryant, who gave him eight or nine 
sittings. The work was an order from Scrzbner’s Magazine, was 
engraved for that periodical by the artist Cole, and is said to have 
been pronounced by the most intimate friends of the poet the best 
portrait of him ever produced. His latest pictures are portrait- 
drawings of Longfellow, Emerson, and Whittier. 
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) ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


——+e 


x1, 
a are Tron’ Gaté of WAAGNER, of Vienna, was classed among 


the Austrian department, and is of cast iron, designed by one of 
the noted artists of the empire. Other examples in that way were 
neither numerous nor good. 


the best exhibits in Paris. It is a pure example of Art, con- 
sidered with reference to execution as wellas design. It was in| 
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4 Mee ee L, - form; and-most delicately “engtaved : one variety-in‘light opaque 
ot GLASS ORNAMENTATION,—Continuea. | or semi-opaque green over white, with a little well-disposed foli- 
THE Messrs. Webb, of England, have introduced charming vari- | age and other ornament, is extremely delicate. But these manu- 


ations in the party-coloured work referred to last month, of which | facturers have made another innovation in superposing series of 
they have produced numerous examples, various and beautiful in three tints in the same object, and engraving to various depths, so 
203 
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1878—the great leader of “furniture decoration,’ 


BARBEDIENNE—the name had in 1867 the power it has not in 
’ of objects of 


Art, and of elegant and graceful productions of Art manufacture 


il 


for all places and purposes, did not come to the front in strength 
at the Paris Exhibition under the Republic as he did at the Paris 


Exhibition under the Empire. 


We do not mean that his exhibits 


s 


Mu 


are of inferior order, but those of which he supplies us photo- 
graphs we assume to be his best. Though all possible justice has 
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has been done by the engraver, the productions are not such as to 
create the impression the firm made in many former years. 


/ 


| 
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as to produce not only the three tints, but their half-tints, and 
even gradations of these. Supposing a vase in white crystal, over 
which is first a layer of blue, and then one of yellow, and that 
the various parts of the ornamentation are engraved to different 
depths, the two lower strata would show through more or less 
conspicuously, and yellow, green, and blue, in all their graduated 
tints, would be visible. 

Another beautiful form of ornamental glass is that of enamel- 
ling. The churches of Spain and elsewhere were in old times 


decorated with lamps of glass, generally green, enamelled with 
bright-coloured flowers and other ornaments. These are well 
known to amateurs. A number of exquisite examples of this olc 
glass were included in the Oriental section of the Retrospective 
Museum of Art in the Trocadéro Palace. Some few years since 
M. Brocard, of Paris, revived this elegant manufacture, and pro: 
duced, and still produces, admirable representations of old pieces 
as well as many adaptations of his own. The new glass ha: 
attracted much attention, and may be seen in any of the, grea 
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M, GUERET, a well-known cabinet-maker of Paris, contributed 
to the Exhibition a large number of admirable works, designed 
with rare Art power, and executed with refined delicacy, in various 
woods—generally in satin-wood inlaid—all possessing thorough 


artistic merit. We give two examples: they are in the style that 
has been favoured in France time out of mind, and which still 
keeps its place in the mansions of the aristocratic and wealthy 
classes. 
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museums. Other French glass-manufacturers have followed in the 

. footsteps of M. Brocard in producing enamelled glass-ware of 
various degrees of excellence. 

The Austrian and Bohemian glass-manufacturers have intro- 
duced some new and beautiful modes of decoration, taking sim- 
ple forms, such as that of the flask or the amphora, in pure 
crystal; they overlay it with a kind of filigree-work in gold, or 
gold-coloured glass, and produce very pleasing effects, and with 
the gold in many instances they have introduced coloured enamels 
more or less lavishly. When executed with skill, these produc- 


tions are most brilliant and effective, but such work is always in 
some danger of being carried to excess. Another of their modes 
of decoration is that of gilding the body of the vessel, and then 
laying enamelled work on the gold ground: some very beautiful 
examples of this kind are exhibited, but the fact of the glass dis- 
appearing entirely, and being converted into gold, is scarcely ad- 
missible from an Art point of view. Ifa metallic vase be required, 
it had better be made of copper and gilt: a gilded glass vase 
is a brittle substitute. 


Another application of enamel on Bohemian glass recalls again 
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Mr. JAMES HILLIER, of England, who is held in high | thirteen sets of reeds (of two and a half octaves), two knee swells, 
repute as an organ builder, exhibited an instrument which | and two heel-movement pedals.’’ We have only to do with the 
he calls the ‘‘ Orchestrophone.’’ It is described as “a reed —— 
organ with two manuals, containing twenty-five stops, with | 
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Art employed to decorate the case, which is good, although | 
somewhat over-elaborate. Asa specimen of Art manufacture it 
is of great excellence, highly and carefully finished in all its 
parts. It will be a grand acquisition in some building of 


magnitude, where the music it creates can have its full sway. 


the famous Barberini Vase, and was evidently based upon it: this | simple objects, and its vogue seems to be waning, but the Bohe- 
is enamelling in white on a black ground, of which there are | mians have applied it much more extensively, and have adopted it 
several examples. In effect, this work also recalls the beautiful | for what may fairly be called odjets d'Art. It appeared in the 
grisaille enamels of Limoges. M. Salviati and the Venice and | Austrian and Bohemian courts in an infinity of shapes—plain, 
Murano Company presented some charming applications of ena- | flecked with delicate spots fine as snow, enamelled, and otherwise 


melling and other ornamentation to glass, especially in the Vene- | ornamented. Herr Lobmeyr, of Vienna, one of the most famous 
tian and other old Italian styles. glass-manufacturers on the Continent, has carried the application 

The iridescent glass which obtained immense success in Lon- | of this rainbow glass beyond any other manufacturer. In the 
don a year or two since is now manufactured by all the Euro- | Exhibition his contributions filled an immense space, admirably 


pean glass-makers. In England it has been confined to a few | arranged, and included every kind of glass of which we have 
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We engrave additional works issued by the firm of 
BAGUES, famous bronzists of the French capital, who have 
long held a foremost place among its most celebrated pro- 
ducers. Their works are, as will be seen, sometimes classic, 


| i i 


| 
though more often quaint. They owe much of their 
renown to the fact that one of the firm isan artist of con- 
siderable ability, and that he is ably seconded by experi- 


enced hands; consequently the position occupied in Paris by the esta- 


few, but also for the many, and satisfying alike the critic and the public. 


spoken, ranging from a plain wineglass to a perfectly regal ser- 
vice, designed by an eminent artist, Herr Schmidt, set in silver-gilt 
and ornamented in the richest manner, and presented to the Hotel 
de Ville of Vienna some time since. There were two large vases, 
each, with its pedestal, measuring perhaps five feet in height, the 
form an elegant variation of the usual Dohemian vase, made of this 
glass, most judiciously heightened by the application of enamel 
and gold. 

A greater novelty even than the iridescent is the bronzed glass 


of Messrs. Webb, consisting of fine green glass, bronzed by means 
of metallic oxides, which, while assuming somewhat the appearance 
of metal, does not lose its character of glass, but remains translu- 
cent, with very beautiful metallic reflections. The examples exhi- 
bited were principally small vases after antique models, and several 
are copies of pieces found in the excavations in Greece by Dr. 
Schliemann. Bronzed glass is as beautiful as it is novel. Mr, 
Jenkinson has succeeded in producing a kind of iridescent glass 
which has a peculiar gold reflection which we have not observed 
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This page contains a very beautiful Cabinet of ebony 
inlaid with ivory, the work of GIOVANNI GATTI, of 
Florence. It has much of the charming character that 
gave to Italian Art workmanship the renown it has 


af ———_ 


creations have always at hand the purest models of the best 
schools. Moreover, they are soundly educated. It is, therefore, 


= 


retained for centuries. In the estimation of perhaps 
the best judges, the style continues to be unrivalled for 
grace, refinement, and beauty. The artists who de- 
signed, as well as those who executed, such modern Art 


almost as a matter of course that they produce only works 
which are veritable achievements of the highest order of merit. 


elsewhere; and more than one exhibitor showed specimens of 
classic and other forms of jugs and beakers made of glass of an 
olive or other tertiary colour, which have been extremely admired 
by some connoisseurs: where the shape is good and the colour 
even, these new vessels are most agreeable to the eye. 

When we consider the antiquity of glass—the exact date of 
which we have yet perhaps to learn—when we regard the exqui- 
site work of the Greek artist in the Barberini vase, and think of 
Wedgwood’s reproductions, it certainly seems marvellous that the 
application of superior Art to glass should have been so long de- 


ferred. The reign of cut glass seemed triumphant as it were but 
the other day, and now it is nearly ended. The work of the seal- 
engraver and cameo-cutter always stood high in the estimation of 
connoisseurs, and such cameos as those we see in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris and other great institutions are held priceless ; 
but the engraver on gems and onyx is sadly confined by the cost 
of the material in which he works, and the size of the pieces at his 
disposition ; and the shell is a very poor substitute for the onyx 
cameo. 

In the beautiful brilliant glass of the present day we have a 'ma- 
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amples of glass, as applied more especially to Chandeliers. 


to engrave several of them. 


harmony of composition, and are always charming specimens of good taste 
in arrangement: it is needless to say they give light either by gas or candles. 
As such works are prominent ornaments in gracefully decorated apartments, 


Messrs. GREEN and NEPHEW, of London, contributed several admirable ex- 


Pr They have done so 
at nearly all the exhibitions since that of 1851, and it has been our privilege 


They are conspicuous for lightness, grace, and 
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it is above all things necessary they should be 
beautiful—a perpetual refreshment to the eye and 


mind. The Chandelier we engrave will sustain 
the strong recommendation we give. The two 


pretty and pleasing specimens of good Table 
Glass are introduced merely to fill up the page. 


terial which possesses very remarkable qualities, none so high per- 
haps—transparency alone excepted—as gold, silver, or fine mar- 
ble, for example, possesses, but still undoubtedly great; and it 


has the grand advantages of being procurable of almost any size 
and at a comparatively moderate cost; that of homogeneity, an 


important fact to the glass sculptor ; and, lastly, of being unaffected 
by climate. Considering all these circumstances, it is not rash to 


assert that the artistic ornamentation of glass is yet far from 


having attained its zenith, and is capable of being carried to a high 


degree of perfection as a fine art. It must not be forgotten that it 


is the only artificial substance which may be made of almost any 
colour, and transparent, translucent, or opaque, as desired. These 
are wonderful qualities, and only not generally noticed because the 
fact is patent to all. 


ENAMELLED WORK, 


CLOSELY connected with the two subjects last dealt with— 
namely, Pottery and Glass—is the interesting one of Enamelling ; 
but, although so closely connected with these, it is largely applied 
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The engraving on this page is of the Boudoir of her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, the much-lauded work of : : : 
Messrs. GILLOw, of London and Lancaster. It is in the | plaques of delicate carving in box-wood. 


‘‘ Adams’”’ style, the walls being hung with blue and decorated 
satin. The richly inlaid and engraved woodwork has, in parts, 
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centred in the pilasters, the groundwork ‘of which is of cream- 
colour ribbed satin, with a design upon it in raised gold and 


shades of delicate blue. It is an entirely new feature in interior 
decoration, and cannot be surpassed for richness and delicacy. 


to metal-work, from a cast-iron saucepan to the most exquisite 
production of the goldsmith or jeweller. Enamel is a coloured 
glass or glaze, and requires to be submitted to sufficient heat to 
vitrify it, and, being once vitrified, may be said to be indestructible, 
or at any rate unalterable under ordinary circumstances. While 
the substance holds together the colour is as bright and beautiful 
as the day it was melted in its place. 

Every nation, or nearly so, whose works are known to us, had 
its methods of enamelling. In Europe until very lately it had 
almost been forgotten as an art; in China and Japan it contin- 


ued to. exist as an industry, but the art may be almost said to 
have been lost; and, while old Oriental enamels were estimated 
at fabulous prices, new work was regarded as almost beneath 
notice. Much of this arose doubtlessly out of the ignorance of 
dilettanteism and the seryile following of fashion. M. Campion— 
a French chemist who went to China some years since, and 
brought home and published much valuable information respect- 
ing Chinese industries—says that at the present day the Chinese 
can copy an old work perfectly, but that they have no longer the 
capacity for originating anything new of the best class. 


Much interest is 
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| THE FIRST FLIGHT. 


ENGRAVED BY W.ROFFE, FROM THE STATUE BY A BRUCE JOY. i 


D. APPLETON &C? NEW YORK. i 
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Rae CRUTIC. | 


(Frontispiece.) 


J. L. Metssonter, H.R.A., Painter. Desciaux, Engraver. 


—Ss—quE versatility of M. Meissonier’s pencil is seen in 
the contrast afforded by the subject of this picture 
and that of the last we engraved of the works of 
this master—in our number for November, 1878 
—in which a priest is praying by the bedside of 
a dying man: an unusual subject with the artist, 
who seems to be following out the natural bent of 

his mind more when lie paints such themes as ‘The Critic,’ and 

_ others somewhat analogous to it, which will readily suggest them- 
selves to the mind of any one who has studied the works of this 
popular and highly-gifted painter of the French school, who is as 
well known, at least by name, in every civilised city of the world 
as in his own. An Art connoisseur, habited in the fanciful but 
icturesque costume of a portion of the seventeenth century, is 
_ minutely examining a small picture on the easel of a youthful ar- 
_ tist—for he seems to be little more than a boy—who stands by, 
brushes in, hand, anxiously waiting the critic’s verdict. The ex- 
_ pression of the face of each figure is earnest in its respective cha- 
eter, and the two are well grouped. The furniture and proper- 
ties of the studio are, equally with the figures, painted with a 
~ minuteness of detail M. Meissonier has made his own; and, asa 
writer in a contemporary journal remarks—in terms too eulogistic, 
we think —“ There is but one such master in the known world:” 
_ still there are but very few who could be put in competition with 
for marvellous finish ; and it is this quality—opposed as it is 

in his works to littleness of manner—that constitutes in many 
minds the great value of his pictures. 


THE QUEEN OF THE VINEYARD. 


P, Szienac, Painter. F. A. Heatu, Engraver. | 


_ M. Pau SEIGNAC is a French artist who studied under M. 
uyerger and M. Picot, and has long held a leading position as a 
enre painter in the schools of his native country. His subjects 
very varied, but generally of a simple domestic kind. His 
ueen of the Vineyard’ was purchased out of the London Pall 
all Gallery in 1877 by its present owner, who has very kindly 
lowed us to engrave a picture which in every way is a covetable | 
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work, albeit of a homely character. A group of cottage children, 
having effectively performed their parts as grape-gatherers, have 


| assembled in what appears to be the bakery of the dwelling, and, 


like good disciples of Bacchus, are manufacturing, in their way, 
the juice of the purple grape into wine “ of its kind.” Evidently 
the juvenile growers do not purpose to hold their vintage till it 
ripens and becomes mellow, till it comes to maturity: they seem 
to be consuming it almost as soon as the grapes are pressed out, 
the ‘Queen’ herself, seated under the canopy formed by an old 
umbrella, setting the example of self-indulgence by emptying her 
bottle into a sort of jar, while one of her subjects pours out her 
share of the brewing into a kind of hand-basin; in fact, almost 
every vessel within reach is utilised for vintage purposes. The 
picture is as amusing in subject as it is thoroughly good in design 
and execution, 


THE FIRST FLIGHT. 
Engraved by W. Rorre from the Statue by A. Bruce Joy. 


THIS work may be classed with those sculptures which are 
strictly called picturesque : it has all the elements of a picture in 
it as regards design. It was exhibited at the London Royal Aca- 
demy in 1877, and appears to have been suggested —or at least it 
was accompanied, as a motto, in the catalogue—by Tennyson's 
simple lines :— 

‘“ What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day ? 


Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Let me fly away.” 


The pretty -young maiden, who has captured and holds in her 
hand a nest full of these little warblers, whose open beaks tell more 
of breakfast-time than liberty, has one on the top of her finger, 
and is desirous of giving it freedom; but “ birdie”’ is too timid, 
evidently, to quit its foothold, and perches on the girl’s forefinger, 
fluttering its wings'and happy in the sense of security. There is 
something very attractive in the upper part of the figure, but the 
arm of the would-be liberator is too attenuated for a girl whose 
face and body look well nourished and in good healthy condition, 
and her lower limbs are certainly out of drawing. The attempted 
foreshortening of the right leg is wrong; if the foot were placed 
flat beside the other, the knee would not nearly be on a level with 
its companion, and the thigh is thereby most unduly elongated as 
the limb is presented to us. 


Nya N some cases copies of the Mazarin edition of the 
f Bible are divided into more than two volumes. 
The volumes are without signatures, catch- 

words, or running titles. The columns mea- 

sure about three inches and three-fourths in 
breadth, and eleven and one-fourth in height ; 

_ the space between them is about seven-eighths 

inch in width. The first three lines of the work, begin- 

ith the top of the first column on the recto of the first 

é printed in red. The large Gothic characters which are 

ed most resemble those of the Speculum Humane Salva- 

The rubrics were left blank by the printer, to be written 

hand ; spaces were also left for the introduction of illumi- 

: capitals. - When the caligrapher’s task was at an end, the 

k passed from him into the hands of the illuminator, who made 

; air pencil. Lambinet has mentioned the characters of 

204 


II. 


| this work as large and inelegant; and he discovered “ une diffor- 
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BIBLIA, IN THE LENOX ‘COLLECTION. 


mité monstreuse”’ in the body of the work. All this execution 
was considered by Heinecken, on the contrary, to be entirely per- 
fect—not, we are bound to believe, because he loved the truth 
about Art less, but the fatherland more. The quality of the ink 
used in the printing was particularly noticed by Mr. Ottley, in con- 
sequence of its differing greatly from that of the ancient block- 
books, of which impressions were taken off with a brownish tint, 
and apparently in distemper, by means of friction. It appears to 
be a suitable ink for such impressions, such as had not before 
been made use of, but made its appearance, as bibliographers have 
noticed, almost simultaneously with the invention of metal types. 
In the character of their embellishment the difference in the 
various copies is considerable, in part accounting for variations 
in values. From the vellum copy in the British Museum, usually 
considered a very beautiful one, a full-page reproduction is given 
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in Mr. Humphrey’s work; but this fac-simile is very badly exe- 
cuted, the colours wanting richness, and the register being quite 
imperfect. 

The copy on paper belonging to Mr, Lenox is illuminated with 
singular beauty, containing miniatures of high Art. The first 
page of the second volume, beginning with the epistle of St. Je- 
rome, may be compared in this respect with those exquisite manu- 
script-books produced at Bruges, or the Italian missals illuminated 
by the greatest artists of that day. In the splendidly-designed 
borders and spaces between columns are to be seen delicate blue- 
bells and birds charmingly poised. The initial is a gem of trans- 
cendent loveliness. The body of the letter comprises two minia- 
tures, one placed above the other, The uppermost of these is a 
representation of the Madonna and Child. The mother is robed 
in garments of blue and crimson and gold ; the child in white, 
with touches of gold and crimson. A hand of the infant is out- 
stretched, with an action extremely fine. The faces of both are 
full of living and divine charm. In contour and expression these 
figures are hardly surpassed by the noblest examples in sacred 
Art, and this although they occupy less than an inch in length of 
space. The lower miniature, set into a background of ultra- 
marine and crimson and gold, represents St. Jerome grasping: the 
collar of a sphinx. 

The water-marks of the paper in this edition were at one time 
an object of considerable attention, their character having been 
supposed to affect the question of the date of the work. But, 
after five years’ attention to the subject, Mr. Samuel Leigh Sotheby 
departed from his father’s opinions, and from his own previous 
statements founded upon his father’s memoranda. The mark of 
the Bull proper, which represented the arms of Calixtus III., was 
conceived by the elder Sotheby to have some reference to that 
pope wherever it was made use of, as many of the early paper- 
marks illustrated papal insignia. But, as that mark was afterwards 
found to occur in portions of the Mazarin edition, his hypothesis 
in relation to its significance would nullify the idea of the work 
having been printed as early as usually supposed, Calixtus not 
having ascended the papal throne until 1455. The Bull water- 
mark, however, was found subsequently by Mr. Leigh Sotheby to 
occur in the paper of old account-books dated as early as 1380. 

An important feature bearing upon the question of priority of this 
edition occurs exclusively in a copy belonging to the Bibliothéque 
du Roi, at present the Bibliotheque Nationale. That volume is 
accordingly regarded, in a bibliographical consideration, as inte- 
resting to a degree beyond remaining examples. It is in the sub- 
scription written by the illuminator on the final completion of that 
volume that bibliographers recognise evidence relating to the date 
of printing. These are the words which are written at the end of 
the first volume: “ Ez szc est finds prime partis beblze Sez. veteris 
testament2. Illuminata seu rubricata & ligata p Henricum 
Albch alias Cremer Anno dnt M°CCCC°LVI. festo Bartolome 
upli—Deo Gratias—Alleluja.” The subscription is accounted as 
circumstantial proof of the book having been printed before 1455, 
being therefore the first printed book of any magnitude—the true 
editzo princeps among printed Bibles. 

On the variation in the number of lines before alluded to is 
founded the never-ending controversy as to whether there were 
two distinct editions of this work. What some attributed to a 
fraudulent design on the part of the printer, Lambinet could easily 
account for by effects of moisture and expansion of paper under 
the operation of the press. This hypothesis Mr. Sotheby judged 
to be erroneous, from the existence of variations between length 
of columns in the same page, with some additional technical rea- 
sons. 

It appeared more likely to him that the printer, at the com- 
mencement of his undertaking, had not finally made up his mind 
as to the plan he would adopt for the execution of the work, or 
that the diversity in the number of lines existed in the manuscript 
from which he composed the Bible. 

“The innumerable copies of the Holy Scriptures written in 
double columns on vellum, and occasionally on paper, prove that 
an immense traffic was carried on in the sale of such manuscripts. 
When, therefore, it was discovered that, by the use of the art 
then newly discovered, but most carefully concealed, copies could 
be made and multiplied by mechanical means, and sold as manu- 
scripts, the chief aim of the printer was that they should resemble 
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the manuscripts as closely as possible. Consequently, we may 
presume that the manuscript from which the Mazarin edition was 
printed bore not only a close resemblance as to the letters, but 
also in the disposition of the text.” 

The evidence of there having been two distinct editions appears” 
to be exactly equal to there having been but one. The question, 
like so many of the others pertaining to this book, continues sw 
judice, and is likely to continue so. ‘ Without facts one makes 
romance; in order to write history it is necessary to have authen- 
tic proofs, certain monuments.” The most important conclusions 
in relation to the work have been those founded on facts derived 
from the court records of the suit between Gutenberg and Fust, 
Accordingly, the legal proceedings commenced by Fust, and by 
which he secured the whole typographical apparatus, have served 
the bibliomaniacs, as discomfiting as they proved to the inventor, 
From those old protocols it is proved to have been in 1450 that 
Gutenberg formed his association with Fust, who, as Fischer con- 
ceived, assisted the development of the new art less by his coun- 
sels than by his silver; and most likely it is that Gutenberg stood 
not so much in need of anything else at that time as of the par- 
ticular material named. It was, at all events, not much after the 
influx of silver into the business that the great point was achieved, 
and mobile characters succeeded to the fixed plates of wood. The 
processes which had been employed by Gutenberg during his resi- 
dence at Strasbourg were no more than an adaptation of wood 
engraving ; they were essentially t the same as that which biblio- 
graphers conclude had already been made use of in those inte- 
resting monuments of xylography the Donatuses executed at 
Haarlem.- It is usually considered that several trials were made 
by Gutenberg in printing new editions of Donatuses before the 
great Bible, the recognised coup d’essaz in the new art, was un- 
dertaken. It does not appear that the inventor, who, in the latter 
part of his life, was made a gentleman pensioner by the Elector 
Adolphus III., achieved any important production after the com- 
pletion of this Bible. Although he established another press after 
his separation from Fust, this noble example of early printing re- 
mained the magnum opus from his hand; this one remaining 
monument of his genius is greater by reason of its singleness. It 
is at once germ and blossom of that art which the civilised world 
recognises as the greatest of all arts. The hurrying business-man 
in New York scans its pages, now lying open in the Lenox Library, 
and returns thoughtfully to the latest edition of his great daily 
newspaper. | 

This library possesses a copy of that highly-prized edition printed 
by Fust and Schoeffer in 1462. The present example is on paper, 
of which description copies are more rare than those on vellum ; 
the latter, nevertheless, always have the preference. A vellum 
copy of a rare book.is said to sell usually at from four to ten times 
as much as the same book on paper; but this proportion varies, 
of course, with other conditions. The number of vellum copies. 
of this work is generally supposed to be about twenty-five. Bru- 
net estimated them at forty, and considered that the number on 
paper might be reckoned at twenty. But, in various instances, | 
the trace of copies appears to have been lost. No less than four. 
vellum copies were specified by Lambinet as belonging to the Im- 
perial Library ; two of these are represented as being in perfect 
condition, and beautifully illuminated. Another is said to be 
somewhat defective; the remaining copy is that one which was 
plundered from the Institute at Bologna, and conveyed to Paris. 
It had been a gift to that institution from Pope Benedict XIV., 
whose arms in gilt adorn the exterior of each volume. The Britis' 
Museum possesses the splendid copy which formerly enriched the 
Cracherode collection, which had acquired it from Lamoignon. 
In Florence is to be seen the beautifully-ornamented copy which 
was once Magliabechi’s. The copy, which was successively in the 
collection of Colbert and that of the Prince de Soubise, belongs to 
the Public Library at Munich. The Public Libraries, also, of Dres- 
den, Berlin, Frankfort, and Ingolstadt, are said to possess copies. 
There is one in the Vatican, and another is at Milan. Some of 
the most elegantly-illuminated copies belonged formerly in the 
monasteries ; one of these, once preserved by the monks of St.- 
Victor, is in the Arsenal at Paris; another, with beautifully-illumi- 
nated initials, now in the library of the Pantheon at Paris, formerly 
was in the possession of the monks of Ste.-Geneviéve, to whom 
it had been bequeathed by Le Tellier, Archbishop of Rheims. 
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n Library, which has a complete copy on paper, is in 
only the first volume on vellum, the volume accom- 
t being on large paper ; and a second volume only of an- 
slum copy belongs to the Imperial Library ; but this col- 
ossesses also a complete copy on vellum. The University 
in Portugal, has a copy on paper. Several other copies 


A vellum copy also has been preserved at Mentz. It 
eel ced with surprise by some writers that so many copies 
d haye remained, considering the sacking of Mentz at about 
lose of the very year in which this Bible was executed. From 
; unts of Trithemius and succeeding writers, there was 
to have been an absolute cessation of the Mentz press from 
which this edition was printed until 1465. The ele- 
the workmanship, and the fact of its being the first 
book bearing the name of a printer, and the place and 
xecution, sufficiently account for the high value accorded 
Bible among bibliographers. The ratio of increase in its 
een considerable in recent years. Taking the Perkins 
example, the value has been multiplied several times 
fine copy which was in that sale, although it had cost no 
n £173 5s. at the sale of Mr. Dent, then brought £780, 
endidly-illuminated copy which was sold in the Gaignat 
‘tion brought at that time 3,200 livres ; when again sold with 
of the Duke de la Valliére it brought 4,085 livres, Count 
arthy being then the purchaser, At the MacCarthy sale 
copy brought 4,750 livres. 
ie names of the printers and the date of the impression ap- 
ibscription written in red letters at the end of the second 
_ The subscription varies somewhat in different copies. 
nt noticed that in some it is wanting altogether. The ver- 
a ¢ ‘Seri tures is identical with that of the Mazarin Bible, being 
tin Igate of St. Jerome. ‘The water-mark of the paper is 
he Bull. The elegant Gothic type with which the work is 
is considerably smaller than that of Gutenberg’s Bible; 
of this edition are accordingly of lighter proportions 
of the former one. Of those copies divided into but 
umes, the first volume contains 242 leaves, and the second 


_ The books are distinguished by the titles, which appear 

tters; the chapters are marked by Roman numerals in 
The capitals at the top of each page are filled in 
On the first page commences the epistle of 
he prefix being printed in red as shown in the fac- 
rporated in this paper. At the end of the first volume, 
ninates with the Psalter, are the words, explzczt psalte- 
»P nted in red. Following this is the date of the year of 
n sion, with the imprint and device of the artists in red. 
‘utcheon of the two red shields appears in the copy belong- 
oe enox ; but this particular embellishment is wanting in 
ther copies. The type with which this Bible was composed 
ose resemblance-to the characters produced in the manu- 
at ti It went far in establishing that high style of 
}, that the models afforded for those early essays in print- 
iid have been the very beautiful texts wrought at that pe- 
pencil of caligraphical artists. In this work is shown 
in approach as could have been made by such means to 
y and finish of the artistic forms of handwriting which 
d. In the words of Panzer relating to that new work 
cal art, ‘ Characteres elegantes sunt, figura ad lite- 
ictas proxime accedentes.”’ Whether the disputed 
ue or-not which was produced by Fabricius, and 


wing been taken to Paris, and there sold by Fust as 
es, is a question for wise people to leave unde- 
deception might very easily have been practised, 
1es having so perfect a semblance to manuscripts. 


h ‘manuscript copy of the Bible was valued. The 
el s known to have continued for some time to 


‘am ‘ " 
= 


be kept secret; but what some afterwards affirmed is considerably 
less certain, that the abundance of Bibles, with their comparatively 
small price, had begun to excite such wonder that Fust was sus- 
pected of producing Bibles by witchcraft; and that there was a 
time when he only escaped persecution by secret movements and 
flights from place to place. Many writers have considered it an 
extreme absurdity to understand that it was Fust the printer who 
had been charged with witchcraft; the reports of magic, probably, 
having referred to a certain Faust of Kundling, or Knitling. A 
magician of that name was well known to have figured in different 
parts of Germany at about that time; and somewhat later, several 
publications in different languages dealt with the character of the 
“damnable Doctor Faustus.” The record of his necromantic 
tricks forms the kind of narrative which is usually richer in inte- 
rest to the eager mind of youth than the daily lesson in the clas- 
sics. The last scene in the dramarepresents the conjuror’s apothe- 
osis, when sitting astride a barrel he is carried upward from his 
cellar. Those who considered that Johann Fust had no design of 
fraud in the sale of the Bibles, found proof of their idea in the 
circumstance that a memorandum was added which somewhat 
pompously set forth the fact of the work having been executed by 
a new mechanical process; to which was not wanting the answer 
that, as only a part of the copies existing contain such a memo- 
randum, it is most likely that it was added only after many Bibles 
had been sold. This is but another of the disputes which never 
reach any satisfactory conclusion. Although in the case of this 
Bible all controversy as to origin is precluded by dona fide date 
and signature, the elements of confusion in its record are sufficiently 
abundant to furnish forth prolonged disputations. 

A copy of the “ Biblia Latina,” printed in Venice by Nicolas 
Jenson, in 1476, is one of the most beautiful typographical gems 
of this collection. This was acquired from the Perkins sale of 
1873, having, however, passed through the hands of a French pur- 
chaser before being bought by Mr. Lenox. It is known that this 
Bible, when printed on vellum, as in the present example, is of 
extreme rarity. The same-book on paper brings an insignificant 
price in comparison. The copy belonging to Mr. Lenox was pur- 
chased by Mr. Perkins in the sale of Sir Mark Sykes’s collection, 
for £71 6s.; in the Perkins sale it brought £290. The vellum on 
which this edition is printed is of unusual fineness and delicacy, 
but in this copy considerably discoloured in the opening pages. 
The character of this edition is Gothic. The prologue occupies 
five pages, followed by St. Jerome’s preface to the Pentateuch. At 
the end of the Apocalypse is the following inscription: “ Bzdca 
impressa Venztits, opera atgue tmpensa Nicolat Fenson Gallica 
MCCCCLXX VI,” after which another portion is entitled “ /7- 
terpretationes Hebraicorum Nominum. On a separate leaf oc- 
curs the register of signatures; the termination being in these 
words, “ Explicit regestrum Bzblze.” 

The illuminations at the opening of the Pentateuch are of exqui- 
site beauty. The soft radiance of colour upon that rare texture of 
old vellum has the most charming effect imaginable. Floral and 
scroll designs, with animal forms and cherubs, fill up the splendid 
borders and spaces between columns; delicate traceries run out 
into tissue-threads of almost microscopical fineness. Sacred minia- 
tures, bordered with blue and golden circles, are set at intervals into 
the border at the right and at the bottom of the page; the other 
borders, which are narrower, have small angelic figures disposed 
without medallions. The first initial at the beginning of the left 
column contains a figure of the Almighty. He is seated, and has 
the right hand raised upward; the left hand holds a globe on 
which a golden cross is set up. He is clothed in garments of 
crimson and blue and gold. The expression of the face is most 
extraordinary, although this measures less than a quarter of an 
inch in length ; the height of the whole figure is not quite an inch. 
The other miniatures represent the same figure, clad in the same 
manner, in different acts of controlling the universe. Now he 
appears to sow the earth as for the blossoming spring. Again his 
foot lights upon a segment of the planet, projected into the blue 
space, his garments swept backward by the swift-advancing move- 
ment, and the elements about in agitation as though a storm were 
decreed. The central one of these representations at the bottom 
of the page is entirely defaced, the figures not being discernible at 
all. Some of the others are slightly marred, but still retaining 
their character and almost incomparable loveliness. 
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has decided to give up painting altogether, and 
to devote himself to sculpture for the next few 
years, say five or six, when he will retire definitely 
from the artistic arena. His bronze group of ‘ The 
Gladiators’ can hardly be considered a success, 
admirable as it is in execution and by the cor- 
rectness of its detail. The quarrel between the pupils of MM. 
Géréme and Cabanel has been amicably adjusted, and the studios 
of the two great painters were reopened to students as usual after 
the new year. It is whispered that the difficulty arose out of no 
ordinary dissensions between the rival factions, but was caused by 
the fact that at the last competition at the Beaux-Arts the pupils 
of Cabanel received a large proportion of the prizes, the students 
of the rival a¢eZzer declaring that the awards were made unjustly. 
It is certain that Cabanel prides himself upon furthering the in- 
terests of his scholars in every possible but legitimate manner, 
while Géréme prefers to leave his followers to make their way by 
their own efforts. Henri Motte, one of Géréme’s favourite pupils, 
and the painter of ‘The Wooden Horse of Troy,’ and of ‘Sam- 
son and Delilah,’ two remarkable works that attracted much 
attention at the respective Sa/ons at which they were shown, has 
now on hand a very powerful work for the coming Sa/om. It re- 
presents Circe changing the companions of Ulysses into swine. 
The subject is one that has been often treated, but the gifted young 
painter has, by the selection of a new point in the incident, con- 
trived to lend the charm of novelty to the theme. The scene takes 
place in a circular hall supported by pillars. At a raised, semi- 
circular table in the centre sit the gluttonous feasters, while Circe 
in the foreground, with uplifted wand, is in the act of effecting the 
transformation. Some of the victims have undergone a total 
change, while in other instances the human form is contending 
and is blended with the bestial. The conception is a powerful 
one, and is vigorously worked out. 

The opening of the Museum of Decorative Art at the Pavillon 
de Flore, in the Louvre, took place early in January, and its inau- 
guration was marked with much solemnity. 
calculated to surprise all admirers of ancient decorative Art by 
showing how much we moderns really know about the matter. In 
that branch the world has made rapid strides during the last half- 
centu.y. The display of laces, jewels, textile fabrics, and cera- 
mics, would have done honour to any similar collection of antique 
objects. But in carved furniture, for instance, there is nothing 
shown that could equal the best antique specimens in that line. 
The tapestries, too, though extremely beautiful, lack in their de- 
signs the airy graces of Boucher and Watteau, while their hues 
showed crude, as though needing the mellowing influences of time. 
In the fan department there were some exquisite objects shown in 
carved ivory and in mother-of-pearl. One of the former had the 
sticks carved in open-work, the central portion of them showing a 
row of dancing Cupids with linked hands, and with wings and 
draperies touched with gold. The upper part of the sticks was 
carved in a delicate network of foliage, tinted with green and gold. 
This exquisite work of Art was unmounted, and indeed it was 
hard to imagine what manner of leaf would suit such finely-exe- 
cuted carving, as lace would seem too modern, and a painting too 
heavy. Another style was in mother-of-pearl, with miniatures of 
sportive Cupids most beautifully painted upon the sticks. Another 
fan of fine point-lace had sticks of smoked pearl inlaid with an 
elaborate lace-like tracery in threads of gold, the pattern on the 
sticks matching that on the leaf. The sticks now appear to be 
the point to which decorative Art is to be applied, even more than 
the leaf, in these delicate and costly fans, which are scarcely suited 
even for the most careful usage, and seem destined only to be ad- 
mired in a glass case as works of Art, which they undoubtedly are. 
The show of jewelry is not yet complete, but already comprises 
many articles of singular beauty of workmanship. Prominent 
among these was a large pendant set with a single oval sapphire. 
At either side of the stone was a mermaid in dull-yellow gold, the 
long fish-tails curving around and crossing at the base. Each of 


T is now currently reported that the painter Géréme | 


The exhibition is | 


these finely-executed little figures held in her hands a long cord in 
diamonds, caught in a single festoon, and finished at the end with 
a large, pendent, pear-shaped pearl. This design was very novel 
and striking. A branch of oak-leaves in diamonds, set in silver 
filigree, had its acorns simulated by large oval pearls set in cups 
of small diamonds. Very. finely finished was a cup in clouded 
onyx upheld by a group of Nereids in enamel. Among the laces, 


the reproductions of antique guipure, by M. Wazée, of Paris, were — 


particularly remarkable. In another division of the museum were 
to be found the fine water-colour drawings from which the scenery 
for the Grand Opéra is executed. So fine are these as works of 
Art that one cannot marvel at the perfection of the scenic displays 
at that renowned theatre. The moonlit street in some old Spanish 
city, intended for the first act of ‘Don Juan,” by M. Lavastre, is 
extremely characteristic, and shows a fine effect of light and shade. 
By the same artist also is the weird, Doréesque landscape intended 
for the second act of ‘‘ Robert le Diable ’’—a lonely, rugged moun- 
tain-pass, with a ruined castle on an eminence in the foreground, 
low-browed, sepulchral, and sinister, lifting its dusky mass against 
the lurid, fiery streaks of an ominous-looking sunset sky. There 


is poetry in these fine drawings,“as Well as in the works for whose 


background they are intended. 

The artists are now actively at work on their pictures for the 
Salon, and a visit to the different studios reveals many objects of 
interest. 
tion is the large studio building on the Boulevard de Clichy, wherein 
a group of the best-known American artists now in Paris are es- 
tablished. 
pied by American artists. Chief among them we must count Mr. 
Frederick A. Bridgman, who wears with the modesty of true ge- 
nius his triple honours, namely, his two medals, and the decoration 
of the Legion of Honour. Mr. Bridgman’s picture for the coming 
Salon is already nearly finished. It is a scene from the religious 
ceremonies of ancient Egypt, and represents the bringing home to 
the temple of the sacred bull, the incarnation of Osiris. The 
sacred animal, black, sleek, and docile, his neck wreathed with 
flowers, and his horns decorated with a vast disk of polished brass 
surmounted with a white plume, advances under the guidance of 
the priest, preceded by the king and queen, and followed by a band 
of priests bearing the holy ark or shrine of the deity. Beside 
him a very lovely dancing-girl, in draperies of gold-spotted gauze, 
is posturing in quaint yet graceful fashion to the sound of a mu- 
sical instrument, shaped something like a lyre, which she strikes 
herself, keeping time to the measure. Another dancer, on the 
other side of the sacred animal, waves palm-branches as she 
dances. The scene is in one of the temples of ancient Egypt, 
the massive pillars and glowing tracery of which are visible in 
the background, where also are to be seen the multitude await- 
ing the coming of the deity. Behind the cortége a shock-headed 
priest advances, reading from the sacred scroll, while priest- 
esses strike their harps and the lesser attendants fall prostrate. 
Mr. Bridgman has bestowed even more than his usual care on 
the pair that head the procession, namely, the Pharaoh and his 
wife. The latter is very beautiful, though her physiognomy is 
thoroughly Egyptian. Her face, with its long, almond-shaped, 
dark eyes, and characteristic features and colouring, is turned full 
upon the spectator. Her black, straight tresses fall from beneath 
one of those quaintly-graceful head-dresses wherewith Egyptian 
art has made us familiar—a golden bird with outspread wings, the 
beak resting on the forehead, and the long pinions curving around 
the wearer’s head. The monarch wears a mitre of strange but 
thoroughly correct aspect. The colouring is warm yet subdued in 
tone, and the drawing and grouping are worthy of the artist’s in- 
structor—Géréme himself. Mr. Bridgman has also just completed 
a smaller work which he destines for the coming Art-Exhibition at 
the club on the Rue Saint-Arnaud. 
carpet-bazaar at Cairo. A handsome Egyptian woman is lounging 
over the low doorway of the inner court, and is talking to one of 
the police of Cairo—a singularly picturesque-looking Armenian in 
a shabby but artistically admirable costume, whose full white pet- 


Of course, to an American, the central point of attrac- 


In fact, this commodious edifice is almost wholly occu- $ 


It represents the interior of a 
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ticoat and loose jacket recall the dress of the Greeks. The light 
strikes full across his face, which is turned with an upward glance 
towards the fair Oriental, who looks down upon him with a sort 
of indolent consciousness of her own charms. 

_ Mr. Blashfield’s SaZom picture is also well under way, and if we 
may confide-in the dictum of his master, Bonnat, it shows a marked 
advance over his ‘Commodus,’ which attracted so much attention 
at the Sa/on of last year. Like that fine work, it represents a 
scene from the gladiatorial life of ancient Rome, and shows like 
that the passion of the higher orders for mingling in the sports 
of the arena. Two patrician ladies are engaged in a mimic com- 
bat in one of the fencing-schools of Rome, in the presence of 
their friends and attendants. One of them—a fine, powerfully- 
formed dame, who occupies the central position in the foreground 
—is armed as a veféarzus or netswoman. She is in the act of 

‘casting her net, while her opponent, half hidden behind her huge 
brass buckler, is creeping up with intent to get inside of the cast. 
The netswoman is very handsome; her finely-formed limbs, re- 
vealed by her short and sleeveless yellow tunic, are bare, and her 
head is also uncovered. Behind her stands her fencing-master, 
applauding and encouraging her by word and gesture. Her ad- 
versary is armed as a swordsman, with greaves and helmet and 
shield. At one side are ranged the aristocratic spectators of the 
game; one elegant lady is very much bored, and stretches herself 

: with a wearied air, while her slave, crouching on the ground at 

___ her feet, surveys the proceedings with eager interest. A litter 
_ with its negro bearers waits in the background. The building is 

1 ofa rectangular shape, encircled with pillars, and, like the Colos- 

seum, is roofless. The scene is a novel and an animated one, 

and brings vividly before us those gladiatorial sports of the pa- 
trician Roman ladies that were so severely satirised by Juvenal, 

__ and against which more than one emperor issued an edict. 

| - Mr. Milne Ramsey has chosen as his theme a scene from the 

_ domestic life of the eighteenth century, and has shown us a family 

_ festival in the reign of Louis XV., disturbed by the arrival of a 
_ lettre de cachet. The officer who is the bearer of the unwel- 

come missive stands in the immediate foreground, while his two 

_ subordinates keep guard over the door at one side. At a table 

in the centre of the picture are grouped the guests, thrown into 

_ disorder by this sudden intrusion. The victim—a fine-looking 
man ina rich suit of rose-tinted satin—shows more indignation 

than dismay, and seems about to spring upon the officer, but his 
wife kneels before him and clings to him in despair, while ano- 
ther lady, seated on the other side of the host, sinks back as 

__ though swooning. One of the guests in the foreground has started 

1 up and overset his chair; two others whisper together and glance 

at their host, while a venerable abbé at the foot of the table clasps 
his hands together and looks up to heaven. In the background 
stands an old servant, who contemplates the scene in consterna- 


_be one of the least successful of his works. 


tion. The colouring of this work is very delicate, the accesso- 
ries being carefully studied and finished. The heads of the prin- 
cipal personages are full of expression. 

Mr. C. L. Pearce, with notable ambition, has addressed his 
energies to the reproduction of a Scriptural scene on a large scale. 
His ‘Sacrifice of Isaac’ is a gigantic canvas with life-sized figures, 
but the success of his effort has been commensurate with its 
boldness. He has chosen the moment when the angel stays the 
hand of Abraham. Poised in mid-air, with a downward, swooping 
movement the celestial messenger lays one hand on the breast 
of the patriarch, who recoils with uplifted knife, while Isaac, 
bound with cords and extended on a long, couch-shaped heap of 
stones, occupies the right-hand side of the canvas. The group 
is thus admirable in composition, being perfectly balanced with- 
out any crowding of the figures. That of the angel, hovering 
with outspread wings and descending between the father and the 
son, is peculiarly well treated. Mr. Pearce has also in his stu- 
dio another large picture representing Medea and her children, 
which was intended for the Sa/on of last year, but was not com- 
pleted in time, and indeed is still unfinished. It is a very pow- 
erful work, the head of the sorceress being particularly strong and 
expressive. Her black-and-white draperies, too, are admirably 
managed, and the contrast between her gloomy, sinister counte- 
nance and the innocent grace of the unconscious children is very 
finely rendered. 

Mr. Hyneman, who is making rapid progress under his great 
master, Bonnat, has just finished a very charming head of a lady 
in the costume of the Directory. He has also commenced a life- 
sized figure of Desdemona, which, though just sketched in, shows 
great promise. 

M. Bonnat is now engaged on his portrait of Victor Hugo, 
which promises to be one of the noblest of his works. This great 
artist paints very rapidly, and, were he less painstaking and con- 
scientious, he would soon accumulate a large fortune by taking 
portraits, as he is universally acknowledged to be the greatest por- 
trait-painter of the day, and the vogue that he enjoys, and the 
prices that he demands, are both commensurate with his reputation. 
But he never permits a picture to leave his studio till he is tho- 
roughly satisfied with it himself. It is told of him that a wealthy 
amateur offered him thirty thousand francs for his picture of ‘Ja- 
cob wrestling with the Angel,’ which was universally conceded to 
Instead of closing 
with the offer, M. Bonnat scraped the picture entirely out, and 
painted it all over again. Not being satisfied with this second 
attempt, he scraped it out once more, and is now at work on it 
anew. ‘I think,” he said, showing it to a friend the other day, 
“that there is good material there, and I shall get it right some 
day.” 

Lucy H. HOOPER. 


q 3 THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 


Water-Colour Society began on Monday, Febru- 
ary 3rd, at the rooms of the National Academy 
of Design. The pictures, numbering nearly six 
hundred, are almost entirely by American artists. 
There are not so many large and striking ones 
as in some past years, but there is much ex- 
 cellence and no little variety, the average of the work being no- 
tably in advance of any other year. Both the paintings and the 
___ black-and-white pictures show a fresh departure in many of the 
_ old members of the Water-Colour Society, and there are a num- 
__ ber of new artists, whose works are both brilliant and interesting. 
__ The pictures are not overshadowed, as occasionally in the past, by 
_’ splendid specimens of European work ; but many a painter shows 
the traces in his work of thought which has come to him through 
his study in Europe, and in the contemplation of other skies, at- 
__ mospheres, and customs, than otr own; and in almost every case 
this full and rich culture tells to the advantage of American sub- 
jects. 


; HE Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the American 


There is generally an absence of imitation of any European me- 
thods of painting, though a free touch like Corot reappears in the 
‘Forenoon Effect ’ (47), by A. H. Wyant, where a soft and lovely 
sunlight, equally dispersed upon a broad meadow retiring into 
a remote distance, is produced by luminous white clouds that 
seem saturated with sunshine. Delicate trees in dark, silhouetted 
forms take up and throw back this broad sunshine, and at a short 
distance, so free and broad is the handling of the artist, the 
painting resembles the lowland landscapes of Maris combined . 
with the tender sensibility of a Corot. But though somewhat of 
both these two men is recalled to mind, the visitor cannot but re- 
cognise that the quality which resembles Maris is really only the 
result of an immense practice, which time and the constant use of 
the brush could alone secure; and that it was the trained eye 
combined with a nice perception that conceived and transcribed 
the delicate tips of the trees after the same fashion that Corot 
might have painted them. Like conditions in the artists had pro- 


duced like results. 
Among the pictures which have acquired a positive style by a 
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long course of faithful study of Nature, are the twenty water- 
colours by Winslow Homer. Were these studies the result of 
“dash,” of trying to get impressions by trick, or if they were 
brilliant effects of chzaro-oscuro for its own sake, we should even 
then say that they are striking and clever. But to people who 
have watched Winslow Homer’s work year by year, this brilliant re- 
sult will be recognised as a legitimate growth of the artist’s study. 
Mr. Homer has gone into the country, and year by year has placed 
his models, such as cow-boys, milk-maids, farmers, and fishermen, 
just in the positions in which he desired to paint them, for effects 
of light and shade, for the action of their figures, as in his well- 
known painting of ‘Snapping the Whip,’ for their characteristic 
situations, where girls in sun-bonnets are swinging against the 
wooden bars of a farmyard fence; and we know his breezy hill- 
tops, his awkward calves and his gentle old cows, all so carefully 
studied for their “‘values”’ of light and shade, and so vigorous and 
fresh in their action. Never before has a collection of his works 
been so beautiful in sentiment and evinced such a feeling of truth 
as this year. The girl in the picture called ‘Fresh Air’ (5), 
standing up against the light with her sheep around her, on the 
breezy hillside, is blown by the fragrant country wind, and the 
clinging folds of her gown and the bent leaves of the tree be- 
side her are animated with life’ With a number of little studies 
which hang close together, ‘Watching Sheep’ (227), ‘Girl on a 
Garden-Seat’ (235), ‘In an Orchard’ (234), the visitors to the 
Academy are much delighted. We have rarely seen anything more 
pure and gentle than the little American girl in the first of these 
sketches, half hidden away under the dark shade of the trees, with 
her sheep at her side. The picture, too, is delightful in chzaro- 
oscuro. But it takes an artist as well informed as Mr. Homer to 
dare to contrast such a dark, clear shadow with the brilliant dash 
of sunshine which isolates the little shepherdess from the spectator, 
and throws her woody retreat into a poetical remoteness. ‘ The 
Girl on a Garden-Seat ’ is another brilliant bit of light and shade. 
But here again Mr. Homer charms us by the naturalness of his 
model and her dress, the action of her figure, and the vigorous 
colour of the sketch. It is thought by some that Mr. Homer’s 
colour is harsh, and, to those who care for melting golden or pur- 
ple tones, there may be something not altogether attractive in it. 
But, running one’s eye along the line of pictures in this exhibition, 
the impression received from his colour is of its being the result 
of a robust and healthy eye and taste. With a little of the fla- 
vour to the mental palate of the pickle or perhaps of olives, one 
may require time to relish it, but when once liked it is heartily en- 
joyed. 

Among the other paintings which show growth in the thought 
of the artists as well as increased skill in performance are the 
paintings by R. Swain Gifford, Samuel Colman, and Louis C. Tif- 
fany. All these men had saturated their fancy and their paintings 
with Oriental colours; and purples, gold, rose-colour, and orange, 
gleamed on their canvases in studies at Venice and in Spain, on 
the Nile and at Tangier. The exhibitions formerly glowed with 
their tropical pictures. But this year they have subordinated these 
rich and strong colours to the warm or cool greys of American 
scenery. In ‘Pilot Town, Florida’ (100), ‘An October Day’ 
(68), by Mr. Gifford, ‘Study from Nature, Narragansett’ (105), 
‘Campus Kenneth Abbey, Scotland’ (159), ‘Dutch Boats on the 
Maas’ (302), by Mr. Colman, and Louis Tiffany’s charming painting 
called ‘Among the Weeds’ (271), we seem to have all the results 
of sunshine, and glow, and colour, which these artists had gar- 
nered in the East, combined with the pure and pleasant tones of 
our own landscape and with subjects that are familiar and agree- 
able. We think the time has passed for one excellence alone in 
a picture to be deemed sufficient; we want now form, and colour, 
and character, to be combined in a painting we are toown. In 
the pictures which we have mentioned such is the case. Mr. Tif- 
fany’s golden-grey painting, with its tender blues and many-shaded 
yellows, would glow and 


‘* Make a sunshine in a shady place,” 


in any parlour asa piece of decoration. Then the little cart-load 
of children, so natural in their costume and so babyish in their 
figures, which furnishes the subject of the picture, could only 
have been painted by one who appreciated their infantile inno- 
cence ; and Mulready or Wilkie, in their pictures of village-life in 


England, had no more love than he for little awry bonnets and 
dumpy bodies ; while New England and the country are expressed 


in the tangle of native grasses and wild-flowers, in the midst of — 
Mr. Gifford’s ‘ Pilot — 


which this bevy of little ones is painted. 
Town, Florida,’ was painted during a trip to the South. The 
treatment of the natural features of the country—one of the low, 
wooden houses so generally seen there—with a straggling row of. 
palmettos that are nearly always grouped about such dwellings; 
the rough, brownish grass that gains a meagre sustenance from the 
dry, loose white sand of the Southern seacoast ; and the forlorn and 
shiftless-looking pier against which a steamer has drawn up—are 
all thoroughly characteristic of that region of country; and the pic- 
ture is made pleasant and valuable by all Mr. Gifford’s skill in strong 
drawing, fine light and shade, and beautiful use of colour. Mr. 
Colman, too, has never done better than this year. In his ‘ Ken- 
neth Abbey,’ and also in his lovely painting of ‘Dutch Boats on 
the Maas,’ it is not alone colour for the sake of a beautiful palette 
that he aims at, but his fine yellows from sunny pasture-lands 
about the old tower of the abbey, and his blue and purples quiver 
into little waves about the keels of his fishing-boats, and red and 
orange make sunshine in the sails. 

Of the other old members of the Becery, Hopkinson Smith has 
succeeded in giving a great deal more space and atmosphere in 
his woodland interiors than we have before seen. The cool, pale- 
green sheen of a birch or maple forest comes to us as a simple 
impression in some of his pictures,-and the mind of the spectator 
is not diverted-from this~ pleasant feeling by too much detail as to 
the special forms of the leaves and branches of the trees. Per- 
haps there might be somewhat more connecting form and colour 
between the dark, slender, and sparse tree-trunks and the sunny 
vista of greenery, and such connecting forms would lead the mind 


more gradually into the painting ; but, as works of Art, there is no — 


doubt these studies are a great advance over Mr. Smith’s former 
works, 

James D. Smillie is another of the artists whose pictures are 
both agreeable to the amateur and the artist. His ‘Storm Effect’ 
(39) shows dark, rich-hued trees upon a hillside, whose colours 
are so rich, and with an effect of light and shade so positive that, 
whether seen from far off or close at hand, the colours and the 
chtaro-oscuro are most agreeable. Other pictures of his evince 
the same advance; and his brother, George H. Smillie, in ‘ New 
Jersey Meadows,’ ‘ Showery Day in the Adirondacks,’ and many 


more studies, also indicates the good result of practice and en- 


larged experience. 

Among all American painters, Mr. John La Farge has occupied 
a place apart and in some respects higher perhaps than any one 
else. His frescoes in St. Thomas’s Church, and in Trinity Church, 
Boston, are really more in the spirit of the old masters than any 
modern American work. We admire the dignity and solemnity 
of his prophets, the purity and sweetness of his landscapes— 
the latter so like the work of Perugino and Raphael; and his 
decoration, both in natural forms and arabesque, is of the highest 
excellence. At the present exhibition Mr. La Farge has a num- 
ber of truly delightful studies from Japanese and Chinese vases 
and jars. Here we see (111) a rich mass of yellow roses stand- 
ing in an inlaid jar. The figures of a horseman and his steed, as 
well as other patterns on the jar, are depicted with a fine sense 
of colour and texture. In this picture as well as in a little Japa- 
nese porcelain screen, with its gold dragons, its strange pink flow- 
ers, and its thin lines of blue and green, Mr. La Farge has 
painted with a pleasure and satisfaction that communicate them- 
selves to the spectator. 

In another class of subjects, T. W. Wood’s ‘ Dull Times’ (48) 
is a natural and amusing figure of a little newsboy, whose old 
clothes and shambling form, and the newspaper held disconso- 
lately in his hand, tell his story, which the artist makes agreeable 
by a nice management of colour and light. A. F. Bellows’s New 
England scenes are much in the same spirit as of old, with the 
drooping elm-trees, the village street, and the old meeting-house ; 
and, though he exhibits some portraits and fancy figure-pieces, as 
yet he is best known in his old vein. Van Elten, Shurtleff, C. Ni- 
coll, and others, have excellent landscapes, but our space forbids 
our dwelling on their work. 

Wandering about the galleries, the eye is caught here and there 
by strongly drawn and coloured heads, where the brush in: great 
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strokes had formed vigorous eyes, noses, and mouths, and a 
‘sweep of it in red paint has jotted down a jug, ora careful yet 
_ bold dash of colour forms a coat, a cloak, or atin pan. Painted 
‘in the Munich method of Chase or Duveneck, these pictures by 
f ‘Henry Muhrman are full of sparkle and vigour. Walter Shirlaw 
r nd William M. Chase, who are now established in New York, 
ave heads, drawings in black-and-white, and Shirlaw has a Ve- 
jetian scene in colour, that are very excellent. In this latter the 
ately figures of some men on a balcony would do credit to the 
_ best of the French water-colourists, while the bold effects of J. 
_ Frank Currier show the broadest way in which a picture may be 
conceived before any details are made out. 
Pictures, unfortunately, have too often the look of having been 
et aade either to satisfy popular taste or to work out an artistic 
heory—it may be of colour, or it may be of form—without being 
_ made to depict the subject from any regard for it in itself. One of 
the most sincere and pleasant pictures we have seen for a long 
_ while is the beautiful interior of a corner of Trinity Church, Bos- 
4 , done in colour by Miss S. M. L. Wales (194). This study, 
and it is very elaborate, looks like the pre-Raphaelite illuminations 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century, or like a beautiful bit of 
_ stained glass. The study is quite a large one, and the corner se- 
lected is that in which Mr. La Farge’ s own stained-glass window is 
_ situated. What chiefly strikes one in analysing this beautiful pic- 
i ture is the precision and depth of colour, which has been clearly 


OSTON.—The first winter exhibition of the Boston Art-Club was 
opened on Wednesday evening, January 1 5th, and closed early in 

February. It did not equal, in either merit or variety, many of the 
previous displays of the Club; but had the advantage over most of them 
f more distinctly representing local art, and of containing fewer loaned 
 canyases. The new method of selecting pictures to be hung in the 
xhibition has given rise to much complaint and criticism, but this is, 
_ perhaps, always unavoidable amid a crowd of the rejected. One or 
two foreign pictures were the only exceptions to the presentation of 
_ works by Boston artists: Among these the most noticeable, and the 
most conspicuously placed at the end of the gallery, was a large land- 
__ scape by Courbet, representing a pastoral scene; and this, though not 
ving scope to that artist’s splendid colouring in greens, was a good 
xample of his style of composition, while not very striking. There 
was also what was claimed as an original Turner, which of course 
attracted much attention ; and a piece by Liem, which was not, how- 
ever, in that versatile artist’s most brilliant manner. The local display, 
while in many respects creditable to Boston art, was not very remark- 
= either for excellence or variety. The indications of the epidemic 
opying the later French manner were everywhere apparent ; pic- 
of the Corot order were especially conspicuous. Among the most 
ve pictures were three contributed by De Blois. One, a winter 
, was accepted and hung in the French Sa/on, and was a forcible 
ers “illustration of ie ae artist’ s maturest style. Another 


n Bh eavetlly worked in its ea a third v was a broad, level meadow, 
h sheep in the foreground. J. Foxcroft Cole exhibited two land- 
pes, both cattle-pieces; Oudinot, two landscapes, quiet summer 
es; Lansil, a dreamy picture of ‘Summer Morning, Boston Har- 
with a Turnerish effect; Albert Thompson, a cattle-piece ; and 
mg, an autumn landscape, pleasing in its harmonious colouring, 
forcible in its easy freedom. Wyatt Eaton had two pictures, the 
st noticeable of which was a rude interior, with an old dame play- 
ing with a child before the fire. C. R. Grant displayed a strong can- 
_ yas, with a delicate rendering of sky and foliage, and much grace in the 
"female figures, which at once attract and hold the eye, in the foreground. 
Johnson, who has returned from France, where he has been study- 
Daubigny’s works, presented a somewhat dreary landscape of marsh 
_ meadow, skilfully though somewhat slightly treated. Shapleigh’s 
‘Stairs’ was also a very noticeable canvas, bright in colour, and 
d vigorous in composition. Among other oil-pictures in the exhi- 
landscapes by Thomas Moran, Bannister, C. P. Webber, and 
_H. Hilliard ; a seaside scene by Custer ; a portrait of Thomas G. Ap- 
ton by Vinton ; a number of flower-pictares, the most notable being 
of Miss Bartol, Miss Baker, and Seavey, the latter furnishing a 


, 


and precisely laid on with each stroke of the brush. We are ac- 
customed to the inside of St. Mark’s and of other highly-coloured 
interiors, but the reader must recollect how frequently the rich and 
aérial tones in the original are rendered disagreeable and confused 
by being blurred and jumbled together in pictures. Looking at 
this charming rendering of this interesting church, in company 
with one of the best colourists among our American artists, we 
were delighted to follow out, tint by tint, the rich red-browns, 
the clear, aérial blues, and the rough or the broken touches of 
colour that showed the stonework, or depicted the frescoes on the 
church-walls. A picture one would like to possess, this is truly a 
most sincere and successful piece of fine colour. The paintings 
by Quartley, Reinhart, Symington, and others, add grace and inte- 
rest to the collection ; and of the many studies in black-and-white, 
with the charming etchings by Falconer, Farrar, and R. Swain 
Gifford, the page of artistic engravings and the cherubs’ heads by 
Helena De Kay, Wyatt Eaton’s portraits of Bryant and Long- 
fellow, and the fine face of a child by Miss Bartol, we would like 
to speak, for they show the earnestness and the differing artistic 
aims of many of our artists, but space fails us. We think that the 
most untechnical person must have pleasure in this exhibition, 
and to artists the variety, the progress, and the gracefulness of the 
work give encouragement for the future of American Art, and 
pleasure in its present results. 
S. N. CARTER. 


NOT E'S. 
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very rich bouquet of chrysanthemums; the view of the interior of a 
Roman chapel, by George Hoessling, and an Italian boy by the same 
artist ; two character-sketches by Chase; Italian girl by Vinton; two 
dog-pictures by Rogers; a landscape by Ernest Longfellow ; an unfin- 
ished portrait of the late Frank Dengler, the sculptor ; a wood interior 
by Ordway ; and two exceedingly bright, Meissonier-like pictures by 
Gangingigle, a young Munich artist, who has recently taken up his resi- 
dence in Boston. It has been remarked that neither Hunt, G. L. Brown, 
Munzig, nor Billings, is represented by pictures in the exhibition. . 

A very interesting “Loan Exhibition” was held during January, pre- 
senting a wide variety of artistic and curious relics and articles of vertz, 
illustrative of old-time and Oriental art. The exhibition was largely 
occupied by the products of Chinese and Japanese skill. In the Chi- 
nese department were pictures and vases, beautifully coloured and deco- 
rated plate, jars, libation-cups, and other rich and rare objects. The 
Japanese room presented very fine lacquer-work and bronzes ; one of the 
best specimens of work in the latter metal was a superbly-graven dragon, 
loaned by Mrs. F. G. Appleton. There were also exquisite ivory carv- 
ings, ancient jewels, and such relics as the seal of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and a necklace of Egyptian intaglios. Miniatures, snuff-boxes, Ro- 
man lamps, milking-cups, cake-baskets, and pitchers, were exhibited, 
and the display was enriched by some fine specimens of clotsonné. . . 
At the Museum of Fine Arts was opened, in the latter part of January, 
an attractive exhibition of etchings and engravings, for the most part 
loaned by Art-loving citizens. Many of the specimens were very rare 
and unique. Thirty Rembrandts were shown, among them a portrait 
of Rembrandt and his wife, an Ecce Homo, and a ‘Christ healing the 
Sick ;’ Haden was represented by twenty-five fine etchings, and sixty- 
two were from J. M. Whistler, mostly Breton scenes and views of the 
Thames. Among other artists represented were Diaz, Alma-Tadema, 
Detaille, Salvator Rosa, Guido, Legros, Van Ostade, Claude, Fortuny, 
Meissonier, Corot, Gifford, Mitchell, Wetherell, Yale, and Smillie. 
Those which attracted most attention were the Thames scenes by Whis- 


tler. 


Tue Artists’ Fund Society, an institution founded about twenty 
years ago for the threefold purpose of insuring its members’ lives, help- 
ing its sick and destitute members, and administering charity to poor 
artists who are not members, held its annual auction-sale of pictures on 
the evenings of January 27th and 28th, in the Leavitt Gallery, New 
York. These pictures were exclusively contributions by members, al- 
though the Society gladly welcomes contributions of all sorts from the 
general public. The total receipts, inclusive of the prices of the frames, 
were $14,818.74, an increase of several thousand dollars over the sum 
received last year. The principal pictures sold and prices obtained 
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were as follows: S. J. Guy’s ‘He sailed away at Break of Day,’ $875 ; 
H. Fuechsel’s ‘Hartz Mountains,’ $525; A. Quartley’s ‘Afternoon off 
White Island, Isles of Shoals,’ $495 ; E. Johnson’s ‘Winter Time,’ 
$470; A. Quartley’s ‘Calm Morning,’ $450; E. Parton’s ‘Summer 
Day,’ 410; D. Johnson’s ‘Sunday Afternoon,’ $350; S. R. Gifford’s 
‘Sunrise,’ $350; J. G. Brown’s ‘ Fire away,’ $350; T. Hicks’s ‘ Knitting 
and Thinking,’ $330; J. C. Wiggins’s ‘Gathering Sea-weed,’ $310, 
F. A. Silva’s ‘ Twilight Hour,’ $300; A. F. Tait’s ‘Calling for Help,’ 
$280; A. F, Tait’s ‘Old Pioneer, $250; A. Parton’s ‘On Lake Cham- 
plain,’ $225 ; A. T. Bricher’s ‘Windy Day,’ $220; D. Johnson’s ‘ View 
near New Berlin,’ $210; J. G. Brown’s ‘I see Dad,’ $210; W. Whit- 
tredge’s ‘ Twilight on the Plains,’ $200; C. H. Miller’s ‘On the Road- 
side,’ $180; J. C. Nicoll’s ‘Approaching Shower,’ $175; J. W. Casi- 
lear’s ‘Mountain Brook,’ $170; W. Morgan’s ‘ Early Hours,’ $160; S. 
R. Gifford’s ‘ Arch of Nero,’ $155 ; W. Morgan’s ‘Stubborn Fact,’ $150; 
J. B. Bristol’s ‘Lake Paradise, $150; W. H. Beard’s ‘Connoisseurs,’ 
$150; H. Fuechsel’s ‘Catskill Mountains,’ $150; G. H. Boughton’s 
‘Widow’s Garden,’ $150. 

Any member contributing a work that brings more than one hun- 
dred dollars is presented with the sum in excess of that amount, the 
one hundred dollars being retained by the Society as his annual pre- 
mium on a life-insurance policy of four thousand dollars. The expenses 
of the auction were more than one thousand dollars, and the net gain 
to the society was about four thousand five hundred dollars. Mr. 
Thomas Hicks is the President; Mr. J. G. Brown, the Vice-President ; 
Mr. J. M. Falconer, the Treasurer; and Mr. H. W. Robbins, the Secre- 
tary. 


ARTISTS AND CRITICS—THE VEDDER AND THE WHISTLER CASES.— 
Mr. Elihu Vedder’s protest against a criticism on two of his paintings, 
which appeared in Z’Avt, has been widely published, and has attracted 
much attention. Mr. Vedder’s grievance is that, having at the request 
of the editor of Z’Av¢t granted permission for engravings of his paint- 
ings to be published in that periodical, the occasion was seized upon for 
a depreciative criticism of his work, which occurred in an article on 
American Art at the Paris Exhibition, and was as follows: “ It would 
be very perplexing to say which one of Mr. Vedder’s two paintings 
(‘ The Cumzan Sibyl’ and ‘ The Young Marsyas’) is the more fantastic. 
We haye reproduced them both, for the sake of showing to what de- 
gree of aberration a classicism badly directed will expose an artist whose 
education is not complete enough to make tradition his own, and whose 
originality is not strong enough to renovate it. In view of this, we 
should have almost liked to pick a quarrel with the clever draughtsman 
who was commissioned to transcribe these two compositions for L’A7z, 
His work really is a transcription rather than a literal reproduction. It 
might be said that M. Kreutzberger amused himself by giving some 
precision to the picturesque dreams of Mr. Elihu Vedder; and, though 
the latter’s lead has not become transformed thereby into gold, though 
these bad canvases have not become changed into genuine masterpieces, 
it cannot be doubted that in M. Kreutzberger’s copies the forms are 
clearer and the values more marked than in the originals. The pen of 
the draughtsman is more a colorist in his monochrome than is the brush 
of the painter. Persons who saw these strange black-and-white paint- 
ings at the Exhibition would scarcely recognise them in the drawings. 
After all, the readers of Z’Art will not find fault with the change, which, 
too, will perhaps be of advantage to Mr. Vedder by directing his attention 
to certain deficiencies in his talents. This artist lives at Rome. Had 
we any advice to give him, it would be to leave the Eternal City as soon 
as possible, and to break with the antique memorials, whose poetry 
seems not to have been made for his imagination. Who shall say that 
he will not find himself possessed of unexpected powers when again 
planting his foot on his native soil?” Undoubtedly such a criticism is 
galling in its nature. How far it was deserved we are unable to say, 
not having seen the original works. Mr. Vedder, however, takes no 
exception (he says) to the low estimate of his artistic ability ; his pro- 
test is simply against “this species of trap” into which he has “ inad- 
vertently been drawn.” In other words, he objects to being criticised 
severely by a journal to which he had done a courtesy. Mr. Vedder is 
in the wrong. It is the duty of a critic to express his convictions un- 
biased by the personal relations of himself or his journal to an artist. 
If Mr. Vedder had chosen, he could have refused Z’Avt’s request for 
permission to publish his pictures; but he errs in supposing that his 
courtesy to L’A7t should have influenced the verdict to be given on his 
work, 

Another American artist in Europe, Mr. J. A. MacNeill Whistler, has 
entered a public protest against a critic’s criticism. His temper, how- 
ever, is more violent, and his doctrine more radical, than Mr. Vedder's. 


His temptation, also, it must be admitted, was greater, In a review of 
the London Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition, Mr, John Ruskin called Mr. 
Whistler a coxcomb who flung pots of paint in the public’s face, and 
charged extortionate prices. A libel-suit followed, in which the plaintiff, _ 
Mr. Whistler, was awarded one farthing without costs. After this he 
published a pamphlet, taking the ground that Art-critics who are not 
practical artists have no reason for existence, and, to use his own lan- 
guage, should be “extinguished.” The spirit of his disquisition is re- 
flected in the following paragraph: “ Let [artists’] work, then, be re- 
ceived in silence, as it was in the days to which the penmen still point 
as an era when Art was at its apogee. And here we come upon the oft- 
repeated apology of the critic for existing at all, and find how complete 
is his stultification. He brands himself as the necessary blister for the 
health of the painter, and writes that he may do good to his art. In | 
the same ink he bemoans the decadence about him, and declares. that 
the best work was done when he was not there to help it. No! let 
there be no critics! They are not a necessary evil, but an evil quite 
unnecessary, though an evil certainly. Harm they do, and not good. 
Furnished as they are with the means of furthering their foolishness, 
they spread prejudice abroad ; and, through the papers at their service, 
thousands are warned against the work they have yet to look upon. 
And here one is tempted to go further, and show the crasse idiocy and 
impertinence of those whose dicta are printed as law.” Idiocy and im- 
pertinence, certainly, are not desirable qualities for an Art-critic, but 
knowledge, candor, and fairness are. So long as freedom of speech is 
allowed, pictures will probably be criticised in private ; and so long as 
freedom of the press exists, and Art-criticism continues to interest the 
general reader, pictures will probably~be criticised in public. Let us 
hope that criticism, whether~professional-or lay, whether by artists or 
littérateurs, will always by characterised by knowledge, candor, and fair- 
ness. 


LOAN EXHIBITION, BALTIMORE.—Early in March a loan exhibition 
of paintings and other works of Art will be opened at the Peabody In- 
stitute, Baltimore, on which occasion a series of galleries in the recent 
addition to the Institute will be thrown open to the public. The exhi- 
bition is projected with a special view to the encouragement of Ameri- 
can Art. One-quarter of the proceeds will be given to the Decorative 
Art Society, recently formed in Baltimore, and the rest will be employed 
in the purchase of paintings, by native artists, for presentation to the 
Peabody Art-Gallery. The new galleries consist of a suite of three 
large -halls opening into each other; one being 36 x 95 in dimension; — 
another, 32 x 132; and the third, Ig x 56—giving in the aggregate a 
noble space for the hanging of pictures. The exhibition will be an emi- 
nently interesting occasion in Baltimore, and, as an initial step towards 
forming a gallery of paintings in that city, will be watched with interest 
by Art-lovers in all parts of the country. 


A COLLEGE OF FINE Arts has been connected with the Ingham Uni- 
versity, Le Roy, New York, designed for both sexes. It is under the 
direction of Mrs. E. E. I, Staunton; Professor L. M. Wiles conducts 
the department of painting, and Professor P, P. Staunton that of draw- 
ing. Persons may become members of the college who have attained — 
proficiency in elementary drawing. This “ Art College” is domiciled © 
in a handsome building, and gives annual exhibitions of paintings and 
drawings. ‘‘The Art Conservatory, to which the college is attached, 
contains,” we are informed, “an inexhaustible store of materials for 
both artistic and scientific study, consisting of a museum of natural and 
artificial curiosities, and a gallery of pictures, consisting of works of 
eminent foreign and native artists.” The number of well-equipped Art- 
schools that have recently been organised in all parts of the country in- 
dicates unmistakably the spread of Art-taste and the desire for Art- 
training. 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the National Academy of Design, in” 
New York, will begin on Tuesday, the 1st of April, and close on Satur- 
day, the 31st of May. The works of living artists only will be eligible, 
and these works must never have been publicly displayed in New York 
or Brooklyn. ‘ Varnishing-day ” will be Saturday, the 29th of March, 
when the galleries will be opened to the exhibitors. The Secretary of 
the Academy, Mr, T. Addison Richards, announces that pictures and 
frames must in all cases be sent together, and that the latter may be 
surrounded by a neat edging of walnut or other dark wood, provided 
that the same shall not exceed half an inch in thickness nor more than 
one inch in extension on each side of the frame, nor more than a quar- 
ter of an inch in projection over the depth thereof. 
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_ 731 BROADWAY. 


a 
b 


j — The Best Advertising Bredinme. 
5 
: 


Appletons’ Journal, 
The Popular Science Monthly, 
The New York Medical Journal, 
The Art Journal, 
Appletons’ Railway Guide. 


_ Advertising Department, 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


Ladies can make their own Turkish Rugs, 
by drawing in Rags, Yarn, etc., into one of 
our Stamped Burlap Patterns. Easy and 
fascinating work. Large sample, with hook 
and full directions, sent by mail, postage 
. Paid, on receipt of $1. Send Stamp for 
Instruction free at our salesroom, 
TURKISH RUG PATTERN CoO., 

339 Stxth Ave., N.Y. ‘‘ Over Bluxome’s.” 


“The Multitudinous Seas.” 


ith Illustrations. By S. G. W. BENJAMIN. Form- 
ing Number 23 of ‘‘ Appletons’ New Handy-Vol- 
' ume Series.” 18mo. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


The Multitudinous Seas” is an eminently picturesque de- 
ation of the ocean, with all its atmospheric phenomena, its 
ects under calms and in storms, its strange currents and ever- 


nging surface, making a story as dramatic and stirring as a 


The author has made for himself a reputation as a writer upon 
tical matters in his recent work upon ‘The Atlantic Islands,’ 
zuide-book to many most delightful out-of-the-way nooks and 
rs ofthe sea, In his present venture he confines himself to an 
bition of ocean wonders, things that may be encountered while 
royaging to the quiet little ports which he has heretofore described. 
ao tells us is exceeding good reading. The only positive 

It of the little book is that there is not enough of it.”—Phi/a- 


phia Times. ’ 
D. APPLETON & CO., Pustisuers, 
549 & 551 BRoapDway, New York. 


IMPERIAL CARDS 


SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN, 
BY ROCK WOOD, 
17 UNION SQUARE, WEST. 


_ Mr. ae teed ives Sigg te atten- 
tion to the posing of sitters, from 9 to 4 
o'clock daily. ‘ 

SPECIAL SKY-LIGHT for Pain 
' Statuary, and Bric-d-Brac, “oe ihe ae pg 


| 


g is one of the most important auxiliaries in successfully conducting 
though his experience and observation be limited, will undervalue this 
erson fail to make use of such means as are legitimate, generally effec- 
and this must be obtained by Advertising. This 
ness, enters upon no untried field; he has the ex- 


y one of the very best mediums in the country—reaching, as it does 
Its circulation is large—surpassing the most sanguine expectations of 
: : for reaching the best buyers in the land. Our advertisements are all 
nothing that is deceptive or blind, bogus or humbug. We refer to our advertising columns. Our rates are 


- 78 cents per line, agate. 


A BRIGHT AND FRESH AMERICAN STORY. 


MODERN FISHERS 
OF MEN 


AMONG THE 


Various Sexes, Sects, and Sets of Chartville Church 
and Community. 


““A very bright and racy little story of the 
sort of love-making and match-making that go 
on in and around church festivals, especially, as 
in this case, where there is a young and unmar- 
riedclergyman. It has a little vein of satire run- 
ning through it, though in the main it touches 
rather tenderly upon the foibles of match-makers. 
It has often been remarked how deep an interest 
young ladies take in the heathen when the clergy- 
man is young, single, and good-looking, and how 
zealously they labor in missions of various kinds 
and in sewing-societies and festivals. To the 
keen observer of human nature there is a world 
of romance and humor in the situation. The 
author of this story understands the ways of this 
little world, and portrays them with a delicate 
wit and genial humor.”— Boston Gazette. 
12mo, paper, price, 50 cents. Mailed, post-paid, 

on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


549 & 55: Broapway, New York. 


)BURNETT’S 
COLOGNE. 


Unrivalled in Richness and 
Delicacy of Perfume. 


In Quarter and Half Pints, Pints 
and Quarts. 


y yee } 
Sar SEZ, 
=, 


* 4) Uighest Awards at the Centennial Expesi- 
<7 tion, at Louisville, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Boston, 
and New York. 


The Awards were given for “‘zts vich- 
I] ness, delicacy, and care in compounding,” 
confirming the opinion of the best judges, 
that it is seperios to any foreign or 
domestic. 


For sale by PARK & TitForD, ACKER, 
Merratt & Conpit, B, Attman & Co., 
_ Jounstox Bros. & Co., R. H. Macy & 
Co., FRED’K LoEsER & Co, 


9 


la Second and Third Pages- - - 6O) * Ue Be Third Cover-Page - - aes Bt Sf 
|Discount on advertisements inserted 8 months - - - - - 10%; 6months - eats eee i Simonths sss. as seo ee 
_ ‘Special rates for special places and choice pages. No advertisements less than 10 lines. 
4 Address HENRY WV. QUIN, Advertising Department, at D. Appleton & Co.’s, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York, 
——— re 

a Bstablisned......ccccceeescncscncecesescves 1839. 


FREDERICK & FIELD, 
Manufacturers of Granite Monuments 


And all Descriptions of Fize Cemetery Work, from Light, 
Medium, and Dark Blue Quincy, and all other Varieties of 
New England Granite. Zstimates and Designs furnished. 


Quarries and OffiCe.........0...--eeeeee at Quincy, Mass. 


HERMAN TROST & CO., 


48, 50, 62, and 54 
Murray St., New York. 


Established since 1835, 


French and English China 
DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


CrysTaL TABLE AND Fancy 
GLASSWARE, 


Japanese and Chinese Porcelain, Art Pottery, Bronzes, and 
Curios; Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, and Worcester Fine Porcelain ; 
Maiolica and Faience articles in great variety. 

LARGEST STOCK IN THE UNITED STATES. 
New articles received daily from our houses in Paris and Limoges, 
and from our collectors in Japan and China, 

Prices very moderate. 


CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. 


A select and rich collection of rare Engravings and Etchings 
will be found at the rooms of 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH & CO., 


880 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The assortment comprises the masterpieces of Rembrandt, 
Diirer, Schoengauer, Lucas van Leyden, Raimondi, and others, 
It also contains exquisite proofs by Morghen, Toschi, Bonghi, 
Desnoyer, Wille, Sharp, Masson, Nanteuil, Edelinck, &c. 

Collectors and Amateurs will find his Portfolios well worthy of 


examination. Prices Moderate. 
CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE OF NEW YORK. 


Contents: The Value of Etiquette — Introductions — Solicita- 
tions — Strangers in Town—Débuts in Society—Visiting, 
and Visiting-Cards for Ladies—Card and Visiting-Customs 
for Gentlemen—Morning Receptions and Kettle-Drums— 
Giving and attending Parties, Balls, and _Germans—Din- 
ner-giving and Dining out—Breakfasts, Luncheons, and 
Suppers—Opera and Theatre Parties, Private Theatricals, 
and Musicales—Etiquette of Weddings—Christenings and 
Birthdays — Marriage Anniversaries—New-Year’s-Day in 
New York—Funeral Customs and Seasons of Mourning. 


18mo. Cloth, gilt edges, price, $1.00. 
D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


549 & 651 Broapway, New York. 


CONSOLATION FOR THE NERVOUS. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, A BRAIN AND 
NERVE Foon: is unlike all other tonics, as it is com- 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the Ox-brain 
and Wheat-germ. It restores lost energy in all weak- 
nesses of mind or body; controls nervousness, gives 
vitality to the insufficient growth of children ; strength- 
ens digestion; cures neuralgia, and prevents consump- 
tion. 


F. CROSBY, 666 Srxra Avenue, New York. 


For sale by Druggists. Physicians have prescribed 160,000 
packages. 


i 


Io 


APPLETONS' PERIODICALS. 


Appletons’ Journal : 


A Magazine of General Literature. Subscription, $3.00 per annum; single copy, 25 cents. 
The volumes begin January and July of each year. 


The Art Journal: 


An International Gallery of Engravings by distinguished artists of Europe and America, 
With Illustrated papers in the various branches of Art. Each volume contains the monthly 
numbers for one year. Subscription, $9.00. 


The Popular Science Monthly : 


Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOoUMANS. Containing instructive and interesting articles 
and abstracts of articles, original, selected, and illustrated, from the pens of the leading 
scientific men of different countries. Subscription, to begin at any time, $5.00 per annum; 
single copy, 50 cents. The volumes begin May and November of each year. 


The North American Review: 


Published Monthly. Containing articles of general public interest, it is a forum for their 
full and free discussion. It is cosmopolitan, and true to its ancient motto it is the organ of 
no sect, or party, or school. Subscription, $5.00 per annum; single copy, 50 cents. 


The New York Medical Journal: 


Edited by JAMES B. HUNTER, M.D. Subscription, $4.00 per annum; single copy, 40 cents. 


CLUB RATES. \ 
POSTAGE PAID. 


AppLeTons’ JourNAL and Tue Popurar Science Montuty, together, $7.00 per annum (full price, ($8.00); and Nortu 
American Review, $11.50 per annum (full price, $13.00). THE Porputar Science Monruiy and New York Mepicat JourNAL, 
together, $8.00 per annum (full price, $9.00); and NortH American Review, $12.50 per annum (full price, $14.00). APppLEToNs’ 
Journat and New Yorx Mepicar Journat, together, $6.50 per annum (full price, $7.00); and NortH American Review, $10.75 
per annum (full price, $12.00). THe Poputar ScieNczE Montuty and Nortu American Review, together, $9.00 per annum (full 
price, $10.00). AppLeTons’ JouRNAL and NortH AmErIcAN Revigw, together, $7.00 per annum (full price, $8.00). Nzw York 
MepicaL JournaL and NortH AmMrrioan Review, together, $8.00 per annum (full price, $9.00). 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 51 Broadway, New York. 


HERALD TH Ph ties. 


EDITED BY 


R. C. P. | J. MORTIMER-GRANVILLE, M. D. 
JOHN TWEEDY, F.R.C.S. 


J. LANGDON DOWN, M.D., F.R. 
HENRY POWER, M.B., F.R.C.S. 


THOUGH it is of the greatest importance that books upon health should be in the highest degree 
trustworthy, it is notorious that most of the cheap and popular kind are mere crude compilations 
of incompetent persons, and are often misleading and injurious. Impressed by these considera- 
tions, several eminent medical and scientific men of London have combined to prepare a series of 
HEALTH PRIMERS of a character that shall be entitled to the fullest confidence. They are to be 
brief, simple, and elementary in statement, filled with substantial and useful information suitable 
for the guidance of grown-up people. Each primer will be written by a gentleman specially com- 
petent to treat his subject, while the critical supervision of the books is in the hands of a committee 
who will act as editors. 

As these little books are produced by English authors, they are naturally based very much upon 
English experience, but it matters little whence illustrations upon such subjects are drawn, because 
the essential conditions of avoiding disease and preserving health are to a great degree everywhere 
the same. 


VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 


Exercise and Training. (Illustrated.) The Head. 
Alcohol: Its Use and Abuse. Clothing and Dress. 
The House and its Surroundings. Water. 


Premature Death: Its Promotion or Pre- 
vention. 

Personal Appearances in Health and Dis- 
ease. (Illustrated.) 

Baths and Bathing. 

The Heart and its Functions. 


The Skin and its Troubles. 

Fatigue and Pain. 

The Ear and Hearing._ 

The Eye and Vision. 
Temperature in Health and Disease. 


In square 16mo volumes, cloth, price, 40 cents each. 


for sale by all booksellers. 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Any volume matled, post-paid, to any address in the United States, 


By RICHARD McSHERRY, M. D., President of # i 


THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


a 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have recently published : ‘ 


15 
THE 


English Reformation: 
How it came about, and why we shoul 
uphold it. 


By CuNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D., author ot 
Life and Words of Christ.”’ 1 vol., 12mo, 
512 pages. Price, $2.00. : ; 


This work is a history of the English Reformation, desi 
show the nature of the benefits secured thereby, and the 
that now beset and threaten us with their loss. Accordin 
author, who is a clergyman of the English Church, ‘‘ Att! 
the most dangerous perversion of our religion is that known a 
sacerdotalism, or the grafting of priestly pretensions on the simple, 
spiritual teaching of the New Testament.” ; ‘ 


Tl h 


II. 
Health, and how to pro- 
mote it. P 


Baltimore Academy of Medicine, etc. 1 yol. 
- 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. a 


m 


The life of evéry person ought to be governed and guided by 
the laws of hygiene, and the subject presented and agi , 
many forms, so that its importance shall be everywhere 
ciated. ... The present work is addressed to the 
reader, and is as free as such a work can be made from s 
technicalities. Attention is directed principally to personal mi 
ters under individual control, that is, to what éach individu 
may do for himself. 


Ill. 
The Commercial Produ 
of the Sea; 


Or, Marine Contributions to Food, Industry, and 
By P. L. Simmonps. With Thirty-two Il 
tions. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 484 pages. Price, $1.7! 

Although some works have been published on special fis 
none hitherto have treated the commercial products of the sea 


whole, or gone over the field of research in a systematic mai 
so as to show the importance of the subject. 


| 


IV. 

Studies in the Model — 

Prayer. ‘ 
By Grorce D. BoarpMaAn, D. D., author of “ 
Creative Week.’? 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. 
$1.25. 

v. C 
The Disturbing Element. ' 


A Tale. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of ‘TI 
Heir of Redclyffe.”” 16mo, paper. Price, 30 ct 
Forming Number 24 of “ Appletons’ New Handy- 
Volume Series.” 


VIL. 
Bibelots and Curios. 


A Manual for Collectors. With a Glossary of Tec 
nical Terms. By FREDERIC Vors. 16mo, 
Price, 75 cents. 


VIL. 


Elementary Lessons 
Historical English 


Grammar, 


Containing Accidence and Word-Formation. By the 
Rey. RicHARD Morris, LL. D., President of the 
Philological Society, London. 18mo, cloth, 254 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PusiisHERs, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. — 


a 


THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


Il 


| THE ART JOURNAL FOR i879 


Tue ART JOURNAL contains features that render it invaluable to artists, amateurs, and all i i 
; persons interested in PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
ECTURE, DECORATION, FURNISHING, ORNAMENTATION, ENGRAVING, ETCHING, or DESIGNING in any of its branches, It is a ve of 
ss in the Arts; it affords instruction to amateurs and students; it furnishes designers with innumerable suggestions; it gives examples of what 
oing in Europe and America in the different arts; it is a choice gallery of engravings, executed in the best manner, on both steel and wood 
mg its varied features for the year 1879 will be the following: 3 ‘ 


(DS asl aN Re ion dewings hes J. APPLETON eee, engraved by A. V.S. ANTHONY. Text by Miss Lucy Larcom. This series 
of articles contain some of the most beautiful and artistic engravings on wood ever given to the Ameri blic. ill i ( 
_ described by Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, and other of our distinguished pee: Se ee Ne DRS ithe Blea grees 


ESTIC ARCHITECTURE.—A series of papers is in preparation giving instruction in and designs for the erection of rural cottages, 


suburban villas, etc. 


EU RATIVE ART.—Papers. designed to give instruction in the principles of DECORATIVE ART, in the application of natural forms to ornamentation, with designs 
2 for China-Painting, Furniture, Carving, Embroidery, Lace, Wall-Decoration, Pottery, and for all industries into which decoration or ornament enters. 


} CAN INTERIORS.—ttustrations of artistic furnishing, as exemplified in American homes, engraved in the best manner possible. 
RICAN PAINTERS —Exammples of the current productions of AMERICAN ARTISTS will be frequently given, engraved in an artistic manner. 


ITISH AND CONTINENTAL PAINTERS.—Examples, engraved on wood, of the works of leading artists abroad, will continue to be given. 


J L ENGRAVINGS.—Each number contains three Steel Engravings, in. many instances a single plate being worth more than the price of the number, The 
steel engravings consist of examples of BriTIsH, AMERICAN, and CONTINENTAL ARTISTS. Subjects in Sculpture are also given. 


R FEATURES.—titustrations of AMERICAN and ForricN ArtT-MANUFACTURES; Views of new CHURCHES, BUILDINGS, and MONUMENTS; Papers on the 
Industries connected with the Arts; Intelligence in all things pertaining to the progress of Art, at home and abroad. 


Nothing is left undone to sustain the reputation of this publication as the most valuable and beautiful of all the Art Periodicals in the world. Printing, paper, and 
1 get-up, are of the best character, such as to win the commendation of all critics. 


HE ART JOURNAL contains the Steel Plates and Illustrations of the LONDON ART JOURNAL (the exclusive right of which, for Canada and the 
d States, has been purchased by the publishers), with additions relating to American Art and American topics. The proprietors give notice 
me of the steel plates and illustrations appearing in the LONDON ART JOURNAL are engraved and copyrighted in this country, and that, con- 
ntly, the importation and sale of the English issue are an infringement upon the copyright of this work. 
"Published monthly. So/d only by Subscription. PRICE, 75 CENTS PER NUMBER (payable to the carrier), or Nine Dollars per Annum, in ad- 
ance, postage prepaid by the Publishers. 
72 ue . ; D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 651 Broadway, New York. 
.GENCIES: 6 Hawley St., Boston; 922 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 22 Post-Office Avenue, Baltimore; 54 Ninth St., Pittsburg; 100 State St., Albany; 42 
St., Rochester; 61 Washington St., Chicago; 32014 North 3d St., St. Louis; 20 St. Charles St., New Orleans; 230 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


IN FORTY PARTS, AT FIFTY CENTS EBACE. 


Mee TURNER GALLERY. 


A SERIES OF 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY ENGRAVINGS FROM THE WORKS OF 
J. M. W. TURNER, R. A. 


RNER, the world-renowned English painter, is not only acknowledged to be the greatest landscape-painter England has 
luced, but he is, by general consent, placed next to, if not by the side of, Claude Lorraine, the most distinguished of the 

‘Continental masters in landscape-art. Turner’s paintings being remarkable for breadth of effect and of shadow, and 
liant representation of light, are peculiarly adapted for engraving. It is, indeed, remarkable that, although the most vivid 
rist of modern times, no painter’s works are so susceptible of reproduction by the graver. This fact is conceded by all 
s; and this is peculiarly fortunate, inasmuch as, by a careless choice of material, the colors of many of his paintings are 
idergoing rapid deterioration. The admirable adaptability of Turner’s paintings for the purpose has led the very best engravers 
‘reproduce them, and,.as a result, the most brilliant, imaginative, and inspiring works of recent times are brought within the 
h of the general public. The task has not been a slight one: few are aware of the time and expense involved in the pro- 
tion of one steel plate; but, when, as in the present case, the engravings number one hundred and twenty, and are pro- 
aced with a faithfulness, skill, and beauty, unexcelled in the art, the undertaking has been one of no little magnitude. The 

oined list, which includes the names of the most celebrated and accomplished engravers of Great Britain, indicates not only 
extent of the work, but gives assurance of the excellence of its artistic character. 


LIST OF ENGRAVERS. 


W. CHAPMAN. W. B. COOKE. T. A. PRIOR. J. T. WILLMORE, A.R. A. 
J. COUSEN. E. GOODALL. W. RICHARDSON. R. WALLIS, A. R.A. 

f C. COUSEN. Go: JEENS: E. ShOCksS,, R.A. Etesy Etc, 

ve SHAW. Be CHALEIS. , W. MILLER. C. W. SHARPE. 


Each ate is accompanied by historical and critical remarks, compiled from authentic sources, so’that the whole affords a most 
guide to the study of Turner’s unrivaled pictures. 


CAUTION TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Sutbscribers are particularly cautioned against giving up their Numbers to bind to irresponsible 
A printed form of receipt, bearing the name of D. APPLETON & CO., and properly signed, should IN ALL CASES be pg ee 
il not be responsible for the return of the books uniess the party who owns the books holds such a receipt. Offers of unusually cheap bind- 


d be regarded with extreme suspicion, as designing persons sometimes use such pretenses to cover fraudulent tntentions. 


YNDITIONS OF PUBLICATION.—The work will be printed on fine Imperial Quarto paper, and completed in Forty Parts, 
;each. Each part will contain Three Steel Engravings, with accompanying letter-press descriptive of each picture. It is 
© issue two parts each month, until the work is completed. 


Sy oh ed D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York 
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No 1. NEW ISSUE. 


ae Wd) 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


CONTENTS. 


THE PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM IN .ENGLAND. _ By 
the Rev. WiLL1AM CUNNINGHAM. 


THE ALCOHOL QUESTION. IV. Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of Alcohol. By Sir Wittiam W. Guitt. V. The 
Utility of Alcohol in Health and in Disease. By Dr. C. Mur- 
cHIson, VI. Alcohol’and Individuality; or, Why did he be- 
come a Drunkard? By Dr. Moxon. VII. The Action and 
Uses of Alcoholic Drinks. By Dr. S. Witxs. VIII. Tem- 
perance vs. Abstinence. By Dr. Rispon Bennetr. IX. A 
Casual Conversation on the Subject. By Dr. Rapcuirre. 
X. Temperance and its Boundaries. By Dr. Kipp. XI. 
The Place and Use of Alcohol as an Article of Diet, By Mr. 
BRUDENELL CarTER. XII. Results of Experience in the Use 
of Alcohol. By Dr. Garrop. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNITED STATES. By G,. Sran- 
Ley HALL. 


THE FAIRY-LORE OF SAVAGES. By J. A: FARRER. 
GRAVITATION AS A FACTOR IN THE ORGANIC 
WORLD. By Witu1am Crookes, F. R.S. 


SUPPOSED CHANGES IN THE MOON. By Ricwarp A. 
Procror. 


THE WEALTH OF ENGLAND. By Rosert GIFFEN. 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES. By AnrHony TROLLOPE. 


THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN. By Mrs. A. 
SUTHERLAND ORR. ~ 


THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF HYDROPHOBIA 
By JoserH FAYRER. 


THE ORIGIN OF NERVES. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 
THE MUSIC OF COLOR AND MOTION. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


D. APPLETON & CO.,, Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS: 


Biographical Sketches of Fifty 


American Artists, 


WITH 


EIGHTY-THREE EXAMPLES OF THEIR WORKS, 


Engraved on Wood ina perfect manner. 


The painters represented in this work are as follows: 


Church, Hunt, J. H. Beard, 

Innes, Whittredge, W. H. Beard, 

Huntington, W. Hart, Porter, 

Page, J. M. Hart, G. L, Brown, 

Sanford Gifford, McEntee, Appleton Brown, 

Swain Gifford, Colman, Cropsey, 

Durand, Hicks, Casilear, 

R. W. Weir, Winslow Homer, E. Johnson, 

W. T. Richards, De Haas, Shirlaw, 

T. Moran, J. G. Brown, Chase, 

P. Moran, Wyant, Bricher, 

Perry, Wood, Robbins, 

Bellows, Bristol, Wilmarth, 

Shattuck, Reinhart, Eaton, 

Miller, Bridgman, Guy, 

J. F. Weir, Bierstadt, Quartley, 
Hopkinson Smith, Meeker. 


The publishers feel justified in saying that the contemporaneous 
art of no country has ever been so adequately represented in a 
single volume as our American Painters are in this work, while 
the engravings are equal in execution to the finest examples of 
wood-engraving produced here or abroad. 


Quarto; cloth, extra gilt, price, $7.00; full morocco, $13.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ; wer ; 


GAS FIXTURES 


FINE BRONZE 


AND 


MARBLE CLOCKS 


ri 


in 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, ORNAMENTAL BRONZES, Etc. 


We respectfally announce that we are” prepared to aR RE and offer for sale t 
varied and elegant patterns of CORNELIUS & CO., of Philadelphia—long established a 
favorably known to the public—who, having discontinued manufacturing, have t al sfern 
that portion of their business to us. 

Thankful for patronage generously bestowed, we solicit its continuance. We coré al 
invite those interested in INDUSTRIAL ART-WORK to visit our establishment and ree 


examine a display of goods in our line not equaled elsewhere in the world. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


Nos. 836 & 8388 BROADWAY, and 13th Street, near Union Square, NEW YORK 


PRIMERS) | 


IN SCTHNCH, HISTORY, AND LITHRATURE 
18mo. Flexible cloth.............0.ccccecceseuseuse ....45 cents each. ; 


I) 


I.—Edited by Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and BALFOUR STEWART, 
SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Chemistry.......... aie Sane iaystorsiaiclepare H. E. Roscor. | Astronomy,.......................d. N. Loo 
Physics. 3....0.45 5. ee cima s Batrour Srewarr. | Botany....... ............ eels cae veo, anOe 
Physical Geography.................. An Gurus, | Ogi. «oie oso ninrahe al cal ele «lee 
Geology iiss Giayoee oe os isis Sere os lai de Sees A, Grixiz. | Inventional Geometry...........W. G. Sr 
Physiology? sissies wero cave sow esse ....M. Foster. | Pianoforte.....................FRANKLIN TA 
Political Economy............ ....W. S. JEVoNS. f / 


II.—Kdited by J. R. GREEN, M.A., Examiner in the School of Modern History at Oxford. 
HISTORY PRIMERS. 


Greece. jeanne Das oaks eee C. A. Fyrrm | Old Greek Life..................d0. P. Mam 
Rome...... 6... eeeecceeeseees +s M, Creicuton, | Roman Antiquities...............A. 8. Winx 
Europe. ........seeeseeeeceeeeess dy A, Freeman. | Geography..............+.+++++++-GEORGE GROY 


III.—Edited by J. R. GREEN, M. A. 
LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


English Grammar,...... ....R. Morris, | Studies in Bryant.............-+....++-0- ALDEN, 
English Literature ............Sroprorp Brooke. | Greek Literature Tia a cia d'e Gabep eae Eeeaana 


af 


see eae ne 


Philology..................2++08++.2+..0, PEILE. | English Grammar Exercises.........R. Morris 
Classical Geography................M. F. Tozer. | Homer......................+++W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Shakespeare. ..........:4.++++++..+. +H, DOWDEN, [OTHERS IN PREPARATION. | 7 


The object of these primers is to convey information in such a manner as to make it both intelligible and interesting to very you! 
pupils, and so to discipline their minds as to incline them to more systematic after-studies. They are not only an aid to the pupil, 
to the teacher, lightening the task of each by an agreeable, easy, and natural method of instruction. In the Science Series some 
ple experiments have been devised, leading up to the chief truths of each science. By this means the pupil’s interest is excited, and 
memory is impressed so as to retain without difficulty the facts brought under observation. The woodcuts which illustrate these prime 
serve the same purpose, embellishing and explaining the text at the same time. - 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


F. W. DEVOE & COo., 


MANDFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


SS SI | 


SCULPTORS’ 
TOOLS. 


BRUSHES. | 


FW, Devoe & Co.'s 
ARTISTS COLORS 


IN TUBES. 


| F, W. beth 
CANVAS. 


“FOR ARTISTS, 


Manujacturers. 


A) New-yor§ een “WATER WAX 
COLORS, FLOWER 
CAKES AND Moist, GOODS. 


(Factories :—Horatio and Jane’Streets, N. Y.) 


- ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


pide toe . WHITE LEAD; COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 
{ Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STS., NEW YORK. 


fh Fred’ Saunders, Jr; . 
; J. Seaver Page. 


WEEE 


ne “OR GEMS OF ART AND SONG. 


f 


Rh pinal v0 sume: containing Choice Selec- 


ai tions | ‘from: the: English Poets, Superbly illustrated | |) y2 wt Pon RIN Us¥ 
; with, ‘Ninety-n =nine Steel Engravings. Printed ,.in the F LS PULA 


a a N el 
AOR Sae ByALDS BOG (eg OW Ore 


nner on i the page with Fie text. New edition: 


8 BBO fas 
. John Street, 


EALERS INTHE ne Usrten 2§raTt 


(CONDAGKEaGo;— 


eee, ae ETON & CO. Publisher, Leading, Numbers of Pons, 01814-130-606-333-444-108-161, 
nasi . ALWAYS ASK FOR “ESTERBROOK’S.” 


549 & 551-BROADWAY, NEW York. 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 


| Entinly rewritten by. the ablest writers on every subject. Printed from new type, and 
‘ iWlustrated with several thousand Engravings and Maps. 


: Phié Cyesseasre surpasses all eiher works in the fullness and ability of, the articles relating to the United States; no other book 
contains so many reliable’ biographies of the leading men of this and other nations; the best. nrinds of the country have enriched its 
| pages with the latest data, and the most recent discoveries in manufactures, mechanics, and general science; it is a library in itself; it 
is well peated and in convenient form} it is reliable aapartial, complete, thoroughly American, deeply interesting and instructive, and 
ey, Ge 


PRICE. ‘AND STYLE OF. BINDING. 


In Extra Cron’: THe aR RPA RS ia per vol; $5. ee Tn-Haur Russia, EXTRA GILT... «per, vol.; $8.00 
P MIBRARY. LEATHER 3, |). - ; IN FULL! Morocco, ANTIQUE, GILT EDGES). 10.00 
ALE. TREES IMGROGCO. she et eng 4 s aS EN BUPA RUSSIA pai Hote tte: sant At anes is id 10,00 


WHEN A CAMPAIGN AGAINST DISEASE ts waged 
with 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


the enemy takes fught.. It is an incomparable specific for con- 
stipation, biliousness, dyspepsia, nervous debility, gout, rheuma- 
tism} and affords a delightful, sparkling, cooling draught, emi- 
nently beneficial to sufferers fiom all febsyile coniplaints, 


SOLD BY ALLE DRUGGISTS. 


WAN ITY FATR. 


The world-wide reputable, old and reliable brands OF Tobacte aud Cigarettes have recewved 
the Sita Award at the World’s Fair, making © First-Prize Medals. 
IDAY¥ PRESENTS,—The latest novelty and correct thing for Holidays, whist and 
dinner parties will be your monogram, name or tnitials beautifully lithographed on a spectal size + 
of Vanity Fair Cigarettes. Price, $5.00 for a single order of five hundred, or at the rate of 
: ; 12 2.00 per thousand, when Jour or more different monograms are ordered, etving two hune 
dred and fifty to each person. Be particular th writing initials and shipping directions. 
ty vied our Nae CIGARETTES, WM, S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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LIHADHAAHDS: 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 a O48. 
JANUARY 4. 


AMOUNT OF NET CASH ASSETS Teen 1, BB 


Premiums received aid ‘deferred... 

Less deferred premiums January 1, 1878: ; 

Interest: received ‘and acerued...09. 202.2 22 0.30..0200. TES cone ong 
Less interest accrued January 1, 1878 Sos 


DISBURSEMEN: 7 Accou. 
Losses by death, including Reversionary: additions ‘to. same-... 
Endowments matured: and discounted, including Reversionary, additio 

‘ Lifé annuities and Veinstiramces-K 4. tas eaknn pe lihet tan ome nar 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies 
Commissions, brokerages, agency. éxpenses, and physicians’ fees. 

Taxes, office and .law ‘expenses, ‘salaries, advertising, ‘printing, ete: 
Reduction’ of values.on United cra and : oa Stocks ic Losses 
Profit and. BOGS account... - She D Siew elem e amie cee oes eae a oe. 


au 


Cash in bank, on: hand, and in transit nee received as Boe 
Invested in United States, New York galt and other. Ore “oath value he 
Real estate 


assigned to. the Contany © as. naditigdal altaten Lane. i 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these ici am ts to heey 
* Quarterly and sémi-annual premiums on existing. policies, due subsequent to January 1, LO 7G retin e: 
* Premiums on. existing’ policies, in course of transmission and collection’ (estimated reserve on. these po 
cies, $590,000 5, included © in anal Bs Cie NO Sic aie aR eel ees 


ty 


- Xu détailed schedule of these items will it ecompony es weal plaid report fled with 1 
Stale of Wew York: a ie AE ie Shavit 


Excess of market. value of securities over cost. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1879. 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due’ subsequent. to es 1, igs 
| Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc... - 
Matured Endowments, due and unpaid. - Shee 
Reserved for reimsurance on existing policies ; participating nsw 
“non: participating at 5 per. ‘cent., Carlisle, net premium-.. 
Reserved. for contingent: liabilities to. Tontine Dividend Fund, 0" 
oe existing policies of that class- - - 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance. 
Divisible surplus at 4 igs cent... 


aS piapenion: to their: contribution to ae available 
fe CReate the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring | 


Number of policies in force Ja J 
‘Number of policies in ‘force Jan. 
- Number of ree in force ‘Ja 


Dentheolaims a ieee, rs °547,648 Income Soe is 
Death-Claims paid 1877, 1,638,128 ; ntere ts 
Death-Claims paid rece 1,687,676 THOSINS * or st, 187 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, “ns 6) EN MATRS, E 
‘ROBERT: B. COLLINS, | DAVID“ DOWS, | 
CHAS. WRIGHT: M,D,,)%, OBENRY. BOWERS, 
is Fe SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
“THEODORE M. ‘BANTA, “Cashier: oo 2s 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. |. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ‘Residence,’ 109 “E. 26th: St., 
: HENRY US My i ones 25 ey pees Bry hae 
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